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A RELIC OF A GREAT AND GOOD MAN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, BEING A FAREWELL SERMON, BY THE REV. JOHN 
CRAIG, OF AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIRGINIA—DELIVERED, NOV., 
1764, IN TINKLING SPRING CHURCH, AUGUSTA; ON THE DIS- 
SOLUTION OF THE PASTORAL RELATION OF MR. C. TO THAT 


CHURCH. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


To the Editors of the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. 


[ have observed, that you occasionally present your readers with a ser- 
mon. I offer you one for publication, whose author and antiquity will 
doubtless recommend it to your acceptance, apart from the claims of in- 
trinsic merit. It came into my hands, in the course of making enquiries, 
in the bounds of the Tinkling Spring congregation, with a view to the 
compilation of a lecal church history. Its venerable author was, it appears 
from a note appended to the sermon, twenty-four years pastor of the 
church to which it was addressed, and from the sermon itself (p. 35th, of 
the mss.,) it might seem, he was the first Pastor. Had I access, now, to 
the records of Hanover Presbytery, [ might be able to furnish some 
items respecting the time of his coming to the valley. ‘This much I can 
sayon good authority. He was the cotemporary of Davie, Todd and John 
Brown of New Providence, in Rockbridge, and his name appears on some 
of the earliest records of the Presbytery. After the dissolution of the pas- 
toral relation to the Tinkling Spring church, he continued his labours in 
Augusta church, (which seems to have formerly sliared them) till bis death, 
which occurred about the opening of the Revolution; and was buried in 
the grave yard of Augusta cliurch, and h‘s grave is to be seen to this day. 
This is the only specimen of his pulpit exercises to be had, to my knowl- 
edge; but the old people in this region, learned from their fathers, that he 
was a man “imighty in the scriptures,” “in perils oft, in labours abundant” 
for the gospel, and hold his memory in the highest veneration. He was 
succeeded in the Tinkling Spring church, after a vacancy of nearly twelve 
years, by Rev. D. Waddel, (Wirt’s blind preacher). ‘There is a note to 
his children, appended to the sermon, from which it appears, that it was 
not usual with him to give away his sermons, (when written) as not adapted 
for general circulation, though “as I conceive, sound and orthodox.” In 
this instance he yielded to the earnest entreaties of his children, and says 
in the sermon they would find his sentiments and mind on religion. I do 
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not think, after seventy-five years have elapsed, any propriety is violated 
by its publication, especially, when it reflects so great credit on its author. 
“There were giants,” inteilectual, religious, devotional, ministerial, “in 
those days” which “ tried men’s souls;” as in the civil, so in the ecclesias- 
tical world, God gave us men of Jarge minds, to lift the huge foundation 
stones of state and church. Let us who attempt to tread in their foot- 
steps, ever hold them in sacred veneration, and preserve, as precious, every 
monument ol their worth. In the opinion of many who have heard this 
sermon read, it isa most excellent production, and an orthodox and eloquent 
summary of the leading trutns of the gospel. It was evidently the design 
of the author, (see p. 29, ms.) to give in this discourse such a summary. 
It may be revarded as his solemn confession of faith, made in the honesty 
of a dying (pastoral) hour. And it thus rises in estimation, as a voice 
from the dead, proclaiming what doctrines the fathers of the Virginia 
church held and preached. I would like to see any similar document pro- 
duced to sustain the pratings of Messrs. Dr, Cox, Converse, & Co., to the 
effect that the Calvinism of our church is a recession {rom the mildness (so 
mis-named) of the middle of the eighteenth century. I must confess, that 
it is the strenuous and evangelical style of this sermon, and its manly tes- 
timony to Bible and Calvinistic theology, which have led two others (cler- 
gymen) of your subscribers, with myself, the more earnestly to desire its 
publication. With these remarks we submit it to your beiter judgment. 


With fraternal affection, yours, truly, 


B. M. 8. 
Waynesboro, Augusta, Va., Sept., 1840. 


SERMON, &c. 


“Yet he hath made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in all things, and sure: for 
this is all my salvation, and all my desire.’—2 SAMUEL, xxiii. 5. 

As the last words of loving, affectionate, and dear friends, espe- 
cially when wise, prudent, and godly, are generally highly esteem- 
ed, well remembered, and carefully observed by the surviving party, 
if dutiful and virtuous; so here, we have the last words of David, 
a loving and dear friend to the church of God. All his delight 
was with the saints, the excellent ones of the earth. He was a 
man after God’s own heart. We see him at his death, taking a 
back look of his past life, and give a historical narrative of itina 
few words; of his family, the son of Jesse; of his advancement, 
the man who was raised up on high; of his election to that high 
station, the anointed of the God of Jacob; of his noble practical 
genius, the sweet psalmist of Israel; of the maxims of his govern- 
ment; I, to be just; 2, to rule in the fear of God, as in his sight, 
and as accountable to him; 3, as the happiness, delight and satis- 
faction it yielded to the ruler and ruled, and pleasing to God who 
shines on them, and causes them to prosper, increase, flourish, and 
grow great, as in verse fourth. All these he views, notas the mer- 
itorious foundation of his hopes of his eternal salvation. but as 
means to strengthen his faith, (which he formerly found weak and 
feeble, when he said, I shail one day fall by the hand of Saul; and 
again, all men are liars) to lay hold on a better covenant, richer 
and more excellent promises, than all he had enjoyed; which he 
then saw fulfilled, all fulfilled und at an end, with respect to him, 
and that he must now, yea speedily, drop from his glorious and 
shining throne and sceptre, into a dark and silent tomb, and be no 
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more in the land of the living. David well saw the necessity of 
gathering ali the evidence of “his former experience of God’s stead- 
iness and faithfulness to his promises, to strengthen his own faith, 
that he might be able, boldly to gr apple with all conquering death, 
the king of terrors, cheerfully to go out to the eternal unknown 
world, and to bear up against surprising change, to tumble down 
from the highest poit of temporal honour and glory, to mingle 
with the common dust of the earth. 

That this, and nota principle of vain glory or self-confidence 
was the reason of this narrative, is evident from his plain and free 
acknowledgment here recorded, viz., that he and his family have 
come far short of their duty, and consequently of the glory and 
increase and prosperity, they might have expected, had they faith- 
fully discharged or performed their duty: but instead of this, they 
had undergone many heavy, distressing and sore afflictions, (though 
less than their sin deserved,) and were likely to meet with many 
chastisements in after times, for their follies, all implied in the 
words, ‘although my house be not so with God’’—and ‘ although 
he make it not to grow,’? yet herein is my satisfaction and comfort, 
that the merciful, faithful and condescending God, who well fure- 
saw my own and my family’s sin and folly, and could overrule all 
for his glory, hath made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered 
and sure, that my posterity shall succeed to the government, ull 
the Messiah, (who shall spring of my family,) shall come, who 
shall act a perfect and sinless part, : and teign forever, to w hom the 
gathering of the nations shall be. In him, and iu him alone, is all 
my salvation, and all my desire as it is through and by him, I am 
interested in the covenant of grace, by which I shall attain more 
glorious victories, than ever [ obtained in this world; viz., over 
sin, satan, and death, and the grave: a more excellent glory, and 
valuable inheritance, than u!! the kingdoms of the earth, and what 
completes it, eternal in its duration: and all this, through the 
merits and mediation of my Saviour, the Son of God, my dearest 
Lord and Saviour, why then should {| fear and doubt? Or should 
faith fail? Why should death and the grave terrify me? Why should 
1 not glory and rejoice in so great a salvation, in God, my Saviour, 
in whom is all my desire, hope, joy, comfort, and happiness ? For 
the covenant is everlasting without end, ordered in all things, no 
clauses in any particular, wanting, to make the believer happy. It 
is sure, unalterable, unchangeable, as God himself, confirmed by 
his word, his promise, yea, his oath, to me and all true believers ; 
and surely God will not, cannot lie. Therefore I, and all trae 
believers must be happy and well may we rejoice. Here take 
notice, there is some part of this covenant that is peculiar to David 
and his family; as that he should not want a successor of his 
family, to fill his throne, til] the Messiah should come; and that 
the Messiah should spring out of his loins. But that part of the 
covenant in which he most glories, and in which all! his salvation 
and desire was, whereby he was interested in the covenant of grace, 
in the favor, love and friendship of God through Christ, to call 
God his own God; this part is common to all true believers with 
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David, and may be our joy, salvation, and desire, yea comfort and 
happiness in life and at death, as it was his. 

From the words as here connected and a little opened, the fol- 
lowing doctrinal proposition, naturally appears: viz: 

For a person or people to have the true God their covenanted 
God, is their truest interest, and higbest privilege and honor, yea 
the most complete happiness, satisfaction and delight, they can 
possibly attain to. 

The method of handling this subject is as foliows : 

1. Enquire by what means a person or people may attain a cor- 
enant right in God, so as to call him their own God. 

2. Show that it is their truest interest and highest privilege and 
honor to have God for their own God. 

3. How it completes their happiness, satisfaction and delight. 

4. Improve the whole, briefly. 

]. Enquire by what means a person or people may attain a Cov- 
enanted right in God, so as to call him their own God. 1. Nega- 
tively. 1. To be under the bond of the covenant of works, which 
all Adam’s posterity are, and by it, bound to God, to perform per- 
fect obedience and fulfil the whole law or lie under the penalty 
thereof. This is not sufficient to intérest us in God as our God 
and Father. As guilty creatures we can in this view, only look on 
God as our lawgiver, our judge, our punisher and enemy. This is 
all we can expect by our interest in the covenant of works. 

2. Nor is it enough to interest a person or people in God as their 
God, that they are visibly and externally received into covenant 
with God and communion with his family, by the initiating seals of 
the covenants, circumcision and baptism. This no doubt binds 
Jew and Christian to obedience to the law of God: but such an 
external covenant relation to God, will not make them happy ; if 
that would, then all Jews and Christians would be happy, which I 
think none will grant to be true. Yet God’s ordinances are not to 
be despised, undervalued nor neglected, though by their own virtue 
they cannot save, but they are means of salvation in their season. 

3. Nor will a formal approach to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, sitting down to his table, and in the presence of God, 
angels, and men, formally renewing, confirming and sealing his 
covenant with God, in the symbols of the broken body and shed 
blood of Christ ;—all this formal appearance will not really inter- 
est the man in God, as his God. Here may be want of prepara- 
tion, liypocrisy, deceit, formality at the bottom of all. It may be 
granted, that many sit at his table here, who shall never sit with 
him at his table above. Some think that Judas partook at this 
table, though it is but uncertain. Yet this ordinance is a noble 
means of salvation, but it may be abused and profaned. 

4. The drawing up the form of a personal covenant with God, 
and professing to consent thereto, and subscribing it with the hand, 
will not entitle us to God as ovr God, in a saving way. This work, 
though good in itself and profitable to many, yet it may be done 
in such a hypocritical, formal or legal manner, as may make it hate- 
ful to a holy God, that looks for and loves truth in the heart, and 
in the inward man. 
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5. Nor will the knowledge and profession of the best and sound- 
est principles entitle us to God as our God. A knowledge and 
profession may be, where the practice is wicked and profane: and 
it is not he that knoweth, but he that dveth his Master’s will, that 
shall be approved of by our exalted Lord and Saviour. 

2. Positively. We come to be in covenant with God in a saving 
way, when we are taken within the bond of the covenant of grace, 
and do sincerely consent to the gracious terms of it. For it is 
only by virtue of our coming into this covenant through Christ its 
Mediator, that we have ground to claim this happiness of having 
God for our God. 

]. For coming into the bond of this covenant of Grace. It is 
by faith to take hold of God’s covenant as it is mentioned, Isaiah 
lvi. 4. 

2. This we do when we are thoroughly and clearly convinced of 
our sin and misery and undone state under the covenant of works, 
and do hence betake ourselves to the new covenant, or gracious 
method of salvation proposed to us in the gospel, through Jesus 
Christ, and his righteousness ; and do cordially approve of and ac- 
quiesce in this noble contrivance, and accept of Jesus Christ, as 
our only Mediator, surety and peace-maker with God ; and in him 
do sincerely make choice of God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to 
be our God and portion. 

3. On our part, giving ourselves soul and body, to be the Lord’s, 
engaging in the strength of our great surety the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
]. To abandon all sin; 2. To live for God’s glory; 3. To walk 
with him in newness of life, as becomes God’s covenanted people. 

A. This great work in all its parts, is carried on by the Holy 
Spirit of God, helping and determining our souls, to do all these 
things heartily, faithfully, and sincerely, without any hypocrisy, 
dissimulation or deceit, for God requires the heart. Then we may 
say, God is our covenanted God, and we are athrice happy people. 

5. As to have God for our covenanted God, is a matter of the 
first and greatest importance to us, and comes to us by free grace, 
through the instrumentality of Faith, and Faith is itself the gift of 
God, natively appears thus, then we see the mere love, rich mercy 
and free grace in God, provide and offer the covenant of grace, 
and Christ the Mediator of it, to fallen man, guilty sinners, and 
gives or bestows faith to lay hold of it. This Paul plainly asserts, 
Ephesians ii. 8, ‘‘ For by grace are ye saved, through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” All works or worth of our 
own, as meritorious, he excludes, Titus ii. 5—Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. Here you see the blood of Christ is the meritorious 
cause, and the working of the Spirit is the eflicient cause of our 
salvation. And this faith in Christ, according to the terms of the 
covenant of grace, wrought in us by the Spirit of God, entitles us 
to adoption, and all the privileges of the covenant of grace, John 
i. 12, ‘but as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name ;” 
and Gal. iii. 26, ‘‘for ye are all the children of God, by faith in 
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Jesus Christ,” and Rom. viii. 7, ‘and if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” Here you see how God 
comes to be our covenanted God and Father in Christ. This 
brings me to 

Ii. Shew that it is their truest interest, highest privilege and 
honor to have God, for their own covenanted God. I will be your 
God, is the greatest promise and the very substance of the cove- 
nant of grace, being the great thing conditioned or stipulated on 
God’s part therein see, Jer. xxxi. 33, and indeed it is the sum and 
compend of all his other promises, and implies, 

]. Reconciliation, peace, and friendship with God. TIT will be 
your God; that is, ‘‘ I will be no longer an angry judge, but a gra- 
cious, reconciled God to you; my justice is satisfied, wrath pacified ; 
fury is not in me; I have found a ransom in Christ; he is a pro- 
pitiation for your sins; all yourdebts are paid in him.” Glad news, 

2. The believer’s interest, privilege and honor is truly great, im- 
plied in the promise, ‘I will be your God.” He is not only recon- 
ciled to them, but he stands in place of all relations to them; their 
Father in Christ; their husband: Is. liv. 5, their King, their Phy- 
sician, their Guide, &c. 

3. Their right and title to God and all that is in him, intimate 
communion with him; and a communication of all blessings from 
him; nay more than words can express, more than to give all the 
blessings of heaven and earth, time and eternity, | give myself, a 
Jehovah, a whole Deity, that is, all that is in me, all Lam, all I can 
do, is theirs; having nothing better, he gives himself, so far as they 
are capable to receive and enjoy him. He is theirs for their hap- 
piness and real interest, yea all the persons of the sacred Trinity 
are theirs: 1. God the Father is theirs, to love them, elect them 
and contrive redemption for them.—John xvi. 27. 2. God the Son 
is theirs, to be aransom for them, to satisfy justice for them ; theirs, 
to be born, live, die, rise again, ascend to heaven, sit at God’s right 
hand, plead their cause for them, and prepare mansions in glory 
for their happy reception. All this is plain from Is. ix. 6, Cant. in. 
16. 3. The Holy Ghost is theirs, to apply this redemption to them, 
work in them and dwell inthem, conduct and guide them to glory. 
—I Cor. iti. 16. 

4. All his glorious attributes and perfections are theirs, used for 
their interest and real happiness. 1. His mercy is theirs, to pardon 
sin, deliver from guilt, sympathise with and comfort them in all 
their griefs and sorrows. 

2. His omnipotence is theirs, to guard and protect them from all 
enemies, and to support and preserve them in their way to glory, 
through a distressing world. 

3. His wisdom is theirs, to provide for, counsel, direct and turn all 
things about for their real good and comfort at last. 

4. His goodness is theirs to enrich them, give grace and glory, 
and all good things necessary for them. 

5. His omniscience is theirs, to watch over and warn them 
against all approaching danger. 

6. His holiness is their fountain of grace, to sanctify and make 
them holy, as he is holy. 
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7. His omnipresence is their steady companion to attend and 
solace them, in all places and conditions they possibly can be in, 
while in this world whatever their wanderings be. 

8. His justice is their rewarder, to bestow heaven on them ; 
avenger, to punish those that wrong, hurt, distress or injure them. 

%. His all-sufliciency is their inheritance, for giving them com- 
plete and perfect happiness. 

10. His unchangeableness 13 the rock of their security. 

11. His faithfulness, the pledge and surety for the accomplish- 
ment of all his promises to them. 

12. His eternity is the date of all their happiness. 

All this unsearchable treasure is made over to the believer, inter- 
ested in the covenant of grace, the well ordered and sure covenant, 
our desire and hope; and in them, is a remedy for all the maladies 
which sin brought upon them. Observe and see, God’s wisdom 
cures their ignorance; his grace, their guilt; his power, their 
weakness: his mercy, their misery; his goodness, their evil; his 
faithfulness, their inconstancy; his holiness, their impurity; his 
riches, their poverty ; his fulness their wants. 

5. The believer's interest, privilege, and honor in having God for 
their God, (I will be your God) are truly great; as all that God hath 
shall be made over to them, 1 Cor. ii. 21, ‘‘ all things are yours.” 
‘* ALL MINE ARE THINE.”’ 

1. All his promises, both of this and the life to come, are theirs ; 
God’s promises of pardon, of healing, of sanctification, of quick- 
ening and strength, of thorough-bearing and comfort in trouble, of 
grace and glory; all these are their inheritance. 

2. God’s gifts and graces are theirs. Faith, love, hope, fear, 
humility, patience, and the fulness that is in Christ, is theirs. All 
these graces are theirs, as armor to defend them, as jewels to en- 
rich them, and cordials to refresh them, while they sojourn in the 
wilderness of this world. 

3. God’s creatures are theirs; his creatures on earth are theirs, 
to serve and sustain them; hts angels are theirs to encamp about 
and guard them; earth is theirs, a walking and sojourning place 
for them; heaven ts their country and inheritance; his ordinances 
are theirs to feed and strengthen them; his providence is theirs, 
to make all things work together for their good; his people is 
theirs; his kingdom is theirs; his eternal Son is theirs;—all he 
has done and suffered, even his whole purchase is theirs; both 
things present and things to come, life and death, this world and 
heaven, all aretheirs, | Cor. ii. 22. But why should I insist farther 
on this subject to which [am so unequal; nay, the mind or tongue 
of men or angels, neither can conceive nor express the interest, 
privilege and honor of all those who have God for their covenanted 
God. To all these, God saith, [ will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people; this is an inexhaustible and most comfortable promise, 
but it is all thine, O true believer, whoever thou art! What are 
kings, kingdoms, honors, nay worlds, yea millions of them, to thy 
interest, privilege, honor, and portion? God isthine! And well may 
thou rejoice in thy God, thy portion, the God of thy salvation, in 
whom is all thy desire, who completes thy happiness, salvation and 
eterna! joy, pleasure and delight. 
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Ill. Shew how it completes their happiness, satifaction and 
delight. 

1. This appears from the vast and immense greatness of the 
portion, which believers have in a covenanted God, as above hint- 
ed, and as the apostle Paul describes in a few words, | Cor. il. 9; 
Is. Ixiv. 4. In this everlasting. well ordered and sure covenant, 
the believer hath all that is good, all that is great, and all that can 
make him happy: he hath covenant presence, covenant provisions, 
covenant conduct, covenant protection, covenant support, and cov- 
enant strength for all duties, trials, and performances in this world ; 
and eternal glory covenanted to him in the wurld to come. Now 
can any thing be so satisfying to the mind renewed by grace, as to 
view this portion? What was Moses’s view, (from mount Nebo,) 
of Canaan to the view of this portion ! 

2. ‘l'o be in covenant with God is the highest pitch of happiness, 
believers can attain to, if we consider the suitableness of the prom- 
ises and blessings of his covenant to all their wants and necessi- 
ties, all they stand in need of and all they can desire, is fally pro- 
vided: for here, what want they ? What fear they ? What are they 
troubled with? Here is a suitable supply for all. Is sin and guilt 
their trouble? Here is pardon and redemption. Are their sins 
great and many? Christ’s blood cleanseth from all sin. Are they 
dead in law? Here is righteousness for their justification and ac- 
quilttance. Are they poor? Here is fine gold to enrichthem. Are 
they blind? Here is eye-salve. Are they naked? Here is white 
raiment. Are they hungry? Here is manna and the fatted calf. 
Are they diseased? Here is balm of Gilead. Are they chained 
prisoners? Here is deliverance for the captives. Are they sunk in 
debt? Here is an all sufficientsurety. Are they dead? Here isthe 
resurrection and the life. Is pollution and filthiness their trouble ? 
Here is an open, ever running fountain. Are they weak and unable 
for duty? Here is covenanted grace and strength which shall be 
sufficient forthem. Believers shall be richly supplied. Phil. iv. 19. 
“My God shall supply all your need, according to his riches in 
glory, by Jesus Christ.”’ 

3. This covenant relationship to God, completes the happiness 
of believers, as it removes the fear out of all things fearful to be- 
lievers. 1. It removes the fears of the justice and holiness of God. 
Terrible to the wicked are these attributes ; but believers think of 
God, as their reconciled Father in Christ. His holiness isa foun- 
tain of grace to them, and his justice, the security of their happi- 
ness, as | John i. 9, ‘‘ He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” 
Justice is on the believer’s side, and pleads pardon, for the debt is 
paid. 

2. This covenant relation removes the fear out of all afflictions. 
It alters the very nature of them to believers, and makes them 
become good and medicinal to them. Ps. cxix. 71. They are 
changed into covenant mercies; Ps. Ixxxix. 32, and cxix. 75. My 
covenanted God knows that this affliction, and no less than this, is 
needful for me, and more he will not lay upon me. 

3. It removes the fear of death: for though death strips of other 
comforts, it cannot dissolve their covenant relation to God: as Ps. 
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xlviii. 14, ** for this God is our God forever and ever, he will be our 
guide even unto death.’”’ Thus their end is peace, and thus David 
triumphs in the view of death, as in the text. 

How terrible must death be to a wicked person! To think of it 
thus: “IT am going to appear before that God I do not know, have 
‘* no interest in, nor acquaintance with; whom I never loved, obeyed, 
“served, nor sought unto before ; how can I expect help from him 
“now? And most miserable shall I be without his help! Alas! 
‘what have I[done! Alas, what shall I do now? Dreadful prospect!” 

But a covenanted person that believes, in the views of death, 
may say with courage, ‘‘I will not fear, for I know where I am 
‘* going, the way I know, the place I know, the God of the land, I 
“know. Why should I be unwilling to go to my covenanted God 
‘and friend, with whom I have had the sweetest communion, 
‘ whose presence I earnestly longed for? Is not death my Faher’s 
‘chariot, sent to bring me home to his own house and presence? 
‘There and then I shall be put in full possession of all the bless- 
‘‘ings of the covenant. Surely, then, the day of my death will be 
‘better than the day of my birth: for sin, sorrow, and sufferings 
“shall distress me no more: and fulness of joy and pleasure 
‘ begins, never, never to have an end.” 

4. It removes the fears of the day of judgment. How terrible 
to think of, when the shrill sound of the arch-angel’s trumpet shall 
awake the dead,—the horrid commotion of earth and sea, shall cast 
out the dead,—and nature’s laws breaking,—the crashing of visible 
spheres and worlds,—the heavens and earth on fire, flaming dread- 
fully, and removed to open the grand scene for judgment,—the invis- 
ible heaven opening her magnificent gates,—and the God-man, the 
glorious judge descending, attended with all the glorious hosts of 
heaven; then may every covenant believer lift up his head with joy, 
fur the day of his redemption is come, the day of his appearance, 
acquittance, and acknowsedgment, —the day of his home bringing, 

—‘‘ come ye blessed,’’ &c.; no cause of fear to them, but ravishing 
and transporting joy. But O, dreadful day to the wicked : * Depart 
from me.” &c. 

3. This covenant relation to God, completes their happiness as 
it exceedingly sweetens all that is comfortable. 

1. It sweetens the thoughts of Christ to believers. When the 
word of God expresseth his glory, or the sacrament sets him forth, 
as crucified, before their eyes, their hearts may warm to him, yea 
leap for joy, and cry with Thomas, ‘‘ My Lord and my God,” and 
with Paul, ‘‘ It is the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me,” and with the spouse, ‘‘ my beloved is mine and I am his.’? 
‘His bloody sweat, painful wounds, dying groans, were for me. 
‘‘“My name is this day on his breast-plate. He thinks on, and 
" pleads for me, as his loving, covenant spouse. I know he lives, 
‘‘and because he liv es, I shall live also. Justly may they say, as 
« David, Ps. civ. 34, ‘my meditation of him shall be sweet: I will 
“be glad j in the Lord.’ ” 

2. It makes all gospel ordinances most sweet: 1, as prayer; is 
it not sweet to come into God’s presence and call him Father, and 
as such speak to him! Father, grant me this, that, and the other 
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good thing which I want and stand in need of. Yea, with a holy 
confidence, to spread al] their wants before him, who hears and 
answers his children graciously and always for their good, though 
they may ask a-miss. 

3. It sweetens the word of God, read or heard. This is their 
dearest Lord’s will; vast the legacies, riches, honors and glory, he 
there bequeaths to them ;—a love-letter to his spouse, full of soft 
and sweet comforts, that he will speedily come to her and bring 
her home to glory; as directions how to behave and act in his 
absence: all which the Spirit teaches them how to use and apply 
for their own truest comfort, satisfaction, consolation and delight. 

4. It sweetens sacraments to them. They come to the Lord’s 
table, as to a feast, provided for them; as friends, guests invited ; 
and expect a welcome from the master of the feast; an invitation 
from him: “ Eat, oh, friends, drink, yea drink abundantly, oh be- 
loved ; this is your father’s table ; here take a full meal, a foretaste 
of heaven, and a pledge of eternal communion with God, in his 
church triumphant in glory. 

5. This covenant relation sweetens their thoughts of God’s works, 
both of creation and providence. When they walk abroad and 
view the habitable earth, the fruitful fields, the shady groves, the 
sweet smelling flowers, the towering mountains, the spreading 
vallies, the pleasant fountains, pearling streams, winding rivers, 
spacious sea, with all the inhabitants of earth, air, and water; this, 
all this is their Father’s foot-stool, thus enriched, beautified and 
adorned, for their use, benefit, comfort and delight, while they 
sojourn here below. When they view the heavens, the sun, moon 
and stars, in this glorious structure, they have a distant view of 
their Father’s palace, where he dwells, and where they shall dwell 
with him forever: ‘‘but a little while and we shall be taken home;” 
their Lord and loving husband is now there, not thoughtless of 
them, or idle, but carefully providing mansions of bliss and glory 
for them, for us and for all that truly believe. When they view 
the dispensations of his providence, though sometimes mysterious 
and dark for the present, yet it is easy to see what care and pains 
God has taken, to promote their welfare, and prepare them for 
heaven ; and all its various changes and turnings will appear most 
wise and beautiful in the issue, and to this issue they leave it, not 
vexing themselves about it, knowing he will cause all things to 
work together for their good. 

6. It sweetens all their outward mercies. They receive them as 
love tokens from heaven, and pledges of God’s fatherly good will 
to them in Christ. Are they raised from a sick bed or delivered 
from any trouble? They say, as Hezekiah, Is. xxxviii. 17, ‘‘ thou 
hast, in love to my soul, delivered it from the pit of corruption.” 
Every meal of meat or morsel of bread they eat, is doubly sweet 
to them, as it is the fruit of Christ’s purchase, and comes to their 
hands, through the channel of the covenant. Their father, as it 
were, sends it from his own table to them, as an earnest of greater 
and better things, laid up for them hereafter. That word belongs 
to them, Eccl. ix. 7, Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart: for God now accepteth thy works. 
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7. This covenant relation to God, completes their happiness in 
regard of the sure and indissoluble nature of it. So says the text 
and Is, liv. 10, ‘‘for the mountains may depart, and the hills be 
removed ; but my kindness shal! not depart from thee, neither shall 
the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord, that hath 
mercy on thee.’’ Mutable creatures alter their purposes, break their 
leagues and covenants which they made, but God will never break 
his covenant of grace, made in Christ with his people, seeing it 
depends on his eternal purpose to make them persevere in his way. 
The covenant of grace, doth not run thus: ‘I will be their God, 
if they will be my people,’’ but, ‘I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.”” He put a condition, indeed, in his covenant of 
grace, but he has resolved and decreed from all eternity, to work 
that condition in their hearts, as in Jer. xxxii. 40, ‘‘ I will make an 
everlasting covenant with them, that I will not turn away from, to 
do them good; but will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall 
not depart from me.” These observe, that God is in both sides in 
this covenant: he engages not only for his part, but also for our 
parts; that they, or we, shall fear him, and shall not depart from 
him. How happy, how completely happy are believers in covenant 
with God in time and eternity ! 

The marriage covenant between the husband and wife is broken 
by adultery. But not so here, for God says to his covenanted 
people, Jer. iii. Land 14. ‘‘ Thou hast played the harlot with many 
lovers, yet return again unto me; turn backsliking children, saith 
the Lord, for [ am married unto you. The covenant is sure. 
Death cannot dissolve this covenant, as it doth among men; but 
only brings them nearer to their own covenanted God. A person 
thus in covenant with God, when death begins to assault his clay 
tabernacle, he need not fear nor tremble; but ever rejoice and sing 
with the Psalmist Ixxiii. 26, ‘‘ My flesh and my heart faileth, but 
God is the strength of my heart, and my portion forever.’ What 
though my eye and heart strings be ready to break, my soul 1eady to 
to take its flight, and leave the body a dead, senseless lump, a life- 
less corpse, yet God is still my God, and portion for ever. 

Thus you may see a person or people having the true God, their 
covenanted God, completes his or their happiness, satisction and 
delight. So that David, in the text, had the greatest reason to 
rejoice in his covenant right. 

APPLICATION. 

Use 1. Hence we may see, how the world is mistaken about 
the believer’s lot; they look upon them poor and despicable; the 
offscouring of all things. But they are the wisest men; they have 
made the most excellent choice, and best bargain: yea, they are 
the richest in all the world, though to the world, often, they seem 
to have nothing at all, yet their portion is immense, for all things 
are theirs—2 Cor. vi. 10. , 

2. Again, the believer, need not envy the wicked worldlings of 
their portion, but rather pity them; their portion is like shemselves, 
short lived, with a curse in it: ‘‘ Woe to you thatare rich.” Luke 
vi. 24. ‘A wicked man may say, this house, this estate, these 
bags of gold are mine.”’ But the believer can say, this God is mine, 
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more than thousands of worlds, to him, and in this portion, he 
rejoiceth now, and will for ever, and with this portion he is full, 

contented, and fears not the loss of it from moth, rust, thief, acci- 
dents, fates of war, Oranythingelse. Butto come toa conclusion. 
In this short discourse, | HAVE COLLECTED TOGETHER THE SUM AND 
SUBSTANCE OF THOSE DOCTRINES, | HAVE DELIVERED TO YOU THESE 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS PAST; namely: our miserable state by nature, 
as under the covenant of works; the rich merey, mere love and 
free grace of God, displayed in the new, sure and well ordered 
covenant of grace, and Christ the mediator of it; the fitness, suit~ 
ableness, vast interest, large privileges, high honor, and true hap- 
piness made over to all interested in the covenant through Christ ; 
as also Christ’s willingness, fulness and abilty to save all that come 
to God by him; the danger of sin; the punishment of sinners ; 
God’s wrath, and hell’s eternal flames, which all out of this cove- 
nant, yea out of Christ may, yea must certainly expect: as also the 
glorious rewards of virtue, piety and true holiness. All those who 
have laid hold of the covenant and received Christ by faith, these 
may expect the favor and love of God, heaven, glory, eternal life 
and happiness: likewise the way of obtaining an interest in this 
covenant relation to God, through Christ; the rich privileges, true 
honor, temporal and eternal happiness of all interested in the cov- 
enant of grace through the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ ; 
who have a portion richer than heaven and earth, with all their 
wealth, riches, fulness and glory, for God himself is their inherit- 
ance and portion forever: as also the use, end and benefit of gus- 
pel ordinances. These most certain truths we are taught in the 
gospel of Christ, to convince sinners of their miserable and wretched 
state and condition; and encourage them to come to Christ for 
deliverance from wrath, an interest in him, his purchase, his cove- 
nant and his promises, yea their complete and eternal happiness : 
and this gospel in the course of providence, [ have been honored 
to preach, though most unworthy. And as [ have long, often and 
sincerely exhorted, entreated, invited and besought you, my dear 
people, in public, in private, in secret, to come ‘and take hold of 
God’s covenant, and Christ the mediator thereof, and enter your- 
selves into the bond of it, (as God and your own consciences are 
witnesses for me) which I hope some amongst you have sincerely 
complied with, to their own comfort, (I wish I could say, all had 
done so, that I have been so nearly concerned for or related to). 

But now, our near and dear pastoral relation is dissclved. I am 
no more to be your instructor or reprover, or break the bread of 
life for you in that relation. And oh, how does my heart tremble 
to think and fear that too, too many amongst you, have not sincerely 
accepted of and embraced Christ on gospel terms, (if any at all 
have done so) the terms of the new, sure, well ordered covenant 
of grace, which should be all your salvation and all your desire. Oh 
sinners will ye think a little, and halt from your career of sin, self- 
conceit, pride, vanity, hypocrisy, wickedness and folly, and hear, 

yea, listen attentively to the last words, to you, of your sincere 
friend and pastor, now bidding you farewell as to that relation. Oh 
how can I leave you ata distance from Christ, and strangers to the 
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God that made you! I cannot leave you till I give you another 
offer of Christ and the covenant of grace. Who knows but you 
may agree and consent yet, to the happy bargain, though it be now 
the last hour with us. Christ and the thief on the cross began and 
concluded this blessed bargain, in their last and suffering hours, 
which gives us hope. And let me beg of you for your soul’s sake, 
for Christ’s sake, to leave all your sins, and come, come speedily, 
lay hold on the covenant of grace, and Christ the mediator of it; 
never, never let him go, till he bless you. Wrestle like Jacob, you 
may prevail. I here, in my great Lord and Master’s name, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, make a full and free offer of God’s covenant and 
Christ in it, to all of you, though ‘‘ ye have stood,” all the day, the 
long day of my labors among you, these twenty-four years, “ idle,”’ 
(if any such there be), be what you will, or whoever you be, gospel 
slighters, rebels against God, graceless and profane sinners, carnal 
and earthly minded souls, hypocrites, formalists, backsliders, weary 
and heavy laden sinners, doubting and discouraged souls, drunkards, 
swearers, unclean persons, covetous persons, liars, &c., I now, 
before it be too late, exhort, entreat, besecch you all to come and 
take hold of God’s covenant, make choice of God for your God and 
portion, and Jesus Christ for your Mediator and peace maker with 
God, and resign yourselves freely to God in Christ. 

Oh sinners, the covenant is free, the call is pressing, the offer is 
great, the bargain is excellent, the most honorable and advantageous 
ever you made: my design to-day was to recommend it to you, 
and persuade you, if possible, to close with it. If you do comply 
and accept of Christ on his own terms, happy, happy shall you be 
for ever: but if you will not comply, and continue obstinately in 
the practice of sin, which is the service of the devil, and if death 
takes you off, in that state, the wages of sin is death, temporal, 
spiritual and eternal. God is Judge, and for your contempt of 
Christ and salvation, you must perish forever and fry in hell. I do 
here warn you of your danger, and point out tao you, how you may 
avoid it, and call heaven and earth to record against you, that ] am 
free of your blood, having warned you of the danger of hell and 
wrath, and set before you life, heaven and glory. 

Some upon like occasions, observe to mention their own faith- 
fulness, diligence, toil, labor, reproach, sufferings, distress, poverty, 
&c., and fail not to represent fully, the failings, faults, ingratitude, 
unthankfulness, pride, ambition, deceit, hypocrisy, and ungovern- 
able self-conceited humor of their people. As for my part, I here 
confess I shall come far short, or I fear I have, of what I earnestly 
desire and wished for, namely, the salvation of every soul under 
my care. i think you may see, it was not your gold or your silver, 
but you, your own happiness, your own salvation, I keenly shewed 
for and pressed you to secure with all diligence, and I now could 
here challenge you all, if ever I said to any of you, pay that thou 
owest me, of my promised support, on your part. If you have 
failed and come short of duty towards me, you know it and that is 
enough. It is neither comfort nor pleasure to me to publish your 
faults, if you have any, but rather your properties. Few and poor, 
and without order, were ye when I accepted your call, but now [ 
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leave you, a numerous, wealthy and rich congregation, able to sup- 
port the gospel, and in credit and reputation inthe church. Bless- 
ed be God for it, and may he continue his blessings with you, and 
as now ye are vacant and destitute of a pastor, may he provide 
for you; direct your choice in a pastor, more prudent, more judi- 
cious, more agreeable, more diligent, more faithful, abler, better 
qualified, with all necessary gifts and graces, than everl have been, 
to lead you and feed you in the green pastures, and by the still 
waters, of his word and ordinances, to build up all of you, in whom 
grace is begun, in holiness and comfort, through faith, unto your 
eternal salvation, and to begin and carry it on in any of you, who 
are yet but strangers to saving grace. 

And as at present, without a pastor, let me exhort you to remem- 
ber what you have heard, especially that you lean not to your own 
understandings, but acknowledge God in all your ways, and he 
will direct your paths: and happy, happy are all those who are 
guided by his unerring Spirit. Besteady and steadfast in the faith, 
in the principles you have long since learned. Beware of new 
modes in matter or form of worship, creeping in amongst you: 
though small in their beginning, they continually increase and 
overset the foundation at last. Think of it, I have now warned 
you of thedanger. Remember you are not your own, but Christ’s, 
dedicated to him in your baptism, and many of you have confirmed 
your baptismal engagements at the Lord’s table, in the symbols of 
his broken body and shed blood, in the presence of God, angels 
and men. These, with your own consciences, are witnesses for 
me, that I this day leave you a people externally in covenant with 
God, to whom every one of you must be accountable in a little 
time. And I earnestly beseech and pray every one of you this 
day, to put a bill of divorce, in the hands of all ybur lusts and idols, 
yea, your best beloved sins, which have and do so easily beset you: 
return to your married husband, to whom you have plighted your 
faith, and see that ye walk soberly, righteously and godly, suitably 
to your obligations and to the favor and mercy of the merciful God, 
who hath preserved you all alive, in so long, so dangerous, and so 
bloody a war,* in which our brave youth have been so often ex pos- 
ed to danger, and enabled to act such a noble part, in the high 
places of the field: so like David, that noble hero, and friend ‘of 
God and his church. I say like David, labor to obtain and secure 
an interest in that everlasting, well ordered and sure covenant, 
which I have now been recommending to you ; for in it, well may 
be all your salvation, and all your desire, as well as you see David’s 
was, in the text. 

I shall conclude in the Apostle’s words, “ finally brethren, fare- 
well; be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in 
peace,” and the God of love and peace shall be with you; and to 





*Mr. C. here refers to the Indian wars, which were prosecuted with much 
relentless barbarity, among the frontier settlements in Virginia, about the year 
1756—60. In Augusta county, where this sermon was preached, it was often 
necessary for the people to repair to church, with loaded muskets, which were 
stacked in the aisles, while sentinels watched at the doors.—[Copyisr. ] 
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him I sincerely commend you, who is able to keep you from fall- 
ing, and to present you faultless, before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy. To Him be glory forever.—Amen.—2 Cor. 
xiii. 11; Jude xxiv. 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 


SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
No. VIII. 


The Spirit and Movements of the Papacy. 


Tux only European monarch who can directly interfere with our 
government, is the Pope of Rome; while at the same time he is 
the only one, who, by the assumption of an infallible wisdom has 
pronounced it heretical, thereby shutting himself up, on the princi- 
ples of common honesty, and by all the impulse of a benevolence 
pertaining to his divine vicegerency, to the necessity of making 
the holy attempt of revolutionising it. That he only, of all mon- 
archs, can directly interfere, is evident from the fact, that no other 
power, but the Roman Pontiff, has, or can have men subject to 
them, who at the same time are American citizens. The moment 
that a Protestant swears ailegiance to our government, he not only 
disclaims all others, but entirely ceases to owe them any homage. 
Not so, however, with the papist, he cannot at the peril of his soul’s 
damnation, abjure the government of the pope, and if he did, it 
would be a nullity. This arises from the fact, that the pope, as 
God’s vicegerent, exercises at once, a temporal and aspiritual mon- 
archy, which are both of God, and that to the exclusion of all other 
systems; so that no matter where a papist is born, or where he 
resides, he is, and of necessity must be, a subject of the pope of 
Rome, ané that too, in despite of any oath, even to the contrary. 
And this Roman monarch too, is the only foreign power who has 
his high, as well as low officers of state exercising their functions 
among us, not only unmolested, but unsuspected! The only one 
who has his private tribunals, called confessionals, and his public 
jails, known as nunneries, scattered over the whole of our territory, 
thus possessing an ‘‘ imperium in imperio!”’ 

In our last paper, we showed that the pope possesses the power 
by virtue of an organization of his kingdom in this land, of at any 
time interfering in the administration of our government, and that 
with a power proportioned to the number of papists in the land, 
and to the state of political parties among us. True, the number 
of his subjects in this country at present, is small in proportion to 
the number of protestants; but it is far from his intention to array 
these against each other, while he is in the minority. On the con- 
trary, his policy will be to make an alliance, while his capital of 
numbers is small, with one of our political parties, by which some 
One interest may be obtained, and to which party he can give the 
ascendancy. In a republic it is confessedly difficult to recall any 
boon which confers political privileges, consequently the papist 
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having gotten so far, will watch an opportunity for another stride, 
while at the same time the tide of his strength is pouring in from 
the teeming nations of popish Europe. Thus, as he comes nearer 
to the accomplishment of his ultimate design, his strength 1s in- 
creased, both by the growing probability of success, and the con- 
tinued multiplication of his subjects among us. 

That the papacy has already commenced his preliminary opera- 
tions against the freedom and protestantism of this country, I think 
appears more or less evident from recent movements all over Europe. 
How else can we read and explain the signs of the times? Look 
at the amazing fact, mentioned in my last paper, that the papacy, 
reckless of every thing but success, has dared publicly to impugn 
her own infallibility, and perjure her by raising up again the bloody 
aud brutal society of Jesuits! Has she thus given the lie to her 
infallibility for nothing? In connexion with this, look at the fact 
of the great number of foreign priests or officers of the Roman 
government that is annually pouring into this land, and they too, 
Jesuits! Look, also, at the fact, kindred with the above, that all 
the bishops, who are the general officers of the papacy, are, with 
one solitary exception, foreigners, and I believe Jesuits too! 
Look at the number of schools kept by these foreign Jesuits ; some 
of them established where the popish community does not need 
them; and some of them offering a gratuitous, and all a very low 
education to protestant children! What a spectacle is here pre- 
sented to the community! A foreign popish Jesuit accompanied 
by foreign nuns coming into this country actuated with the disin- 
terested benevolence and desire of educating, gratis, the children 
of protestants, and that without any desire of proselyting! Does 
any one believe it? Credal Judeus! These we think are palpable 
evidences. He who cannot see them, must be darkened by a 
mental or moral cateract. But there are other proofs, which, 
although less palpable, are quite as strong, viz., whence originated 
the anti-slavery crusade in this country? And from whence is the 
agitation continued ? See the violence of Mr. O’Connel, the Jesuit 
leader in the English House of Commons, and the fugleman of the 
papacy in Great Britain, and say why is it that he is so rampant in 
his zeal for our abolitionists, and so rabid against our nation and 
her institutions? What is it that has stirred up the British people 
to interfere so directly and offensively with us in this. matter? 
Surely not her feelings of opposition to slavery, for she has done 
and is doing more at enslaving men, than any other nation on earth ! 
Nor is she guilty of this only in her colonies, or among the millions 
subject to her in the East, but even at home, in that far famed em- 
pire where he who treads her soil is nominally free. We who have 
seen her at home, and beheld the more debased than dog-life-exist- 
ence of her wretched populace; we who have seen her priest-ridden, 
and her land-lord-ridden, and her gentry-ridden, and her nobility- 
ridden populace ; we who have beheld her females working on the 
public roads breaking stone, and alone in the fields in the dead of 
winter, half clad and not even half fed, know something of the 
deep wretchedness of a great mass of her people! Yes, a wretch- 
ednesss in clothing and fuel and feeding and toiling, which, in the 
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contrast leaves our slaves comparatively in an enviable condition! 
Why, then, does she make so much noise, and actually send and 
Support missionaries to create among us internal disturbance? Nay, 
not content with sending and supporting her Thompsons, why does 
she go so far as to pick out the discontented and the atheistical of 
our Own citizens, and pay them for lecturing and writing against 
our government and our religion, under the assumed mask of a 
love of liberty? lear Thompson in Dr. Wardlaw’s church in 
Glasgow, in his bombastic—furioso style saying of Garrison, for 
whose glorification that large assembly of Christians was held, 
‘‘how frequently they had pledged themselves, deeply, solemnly, 
irrevocably to sustain him!’ Yes, ‘‘ to sustain him,” concerning 
whom one of our fiercest abolitionists says, ‘‘I am not prepared 
to wage a war of erlermination with the various religious sects on 
the ground that they are the ‘greatest obstacles, in the way of 
freedom’’—‘ I am not yet satisfied that the abolition of civil and 
church government is the best way of abolishing slavery !’’ Why 
then would British Christians glorify and support a man who is 
opposed both to Christ and Cesar, to all government, family, civil 
and ecclesiastical; who meditates the overthrow of all the forms 
of society, and that no doubt for the destruction of the Christian 
religion? Is there not some way in which this can be solved? 
Did the anti-slavery meeting in London, at which Prince Albert, a 
foreign Jesuit, but at present kept in England for the purpose of 
continuing the royal stock, give no key to this matter? In all this 
there is no doubt that Britain has one object in view, and the papacy 
another. The view of Britain, I think, evidently is to break down 
our southern trade in cotton, and transfer it to her own East-India 
slaves. This is a great stroke of national policy, by which she 
may at once cripple our governmentand strengthen her own. And 
how is this to be done?) Why, inoculate the nation with the virus 
of abolitionism, and then in the violent paroxysms of the unnatural 
disease, she might refuse to receiv: any of the products of our 
southern country, and as the article is indispensable, it would of 
necessity transfer it to her own East India possessions. This I 
think is evidently the motive which at present instigates Britain, 
as a nation, and it is by the agency of this national cupidity that 
papal Jesuitism is wielding the protestant force of that kingdom 
with such unseemly and indecent violence against us. ‘Two ele- 
ments, therefore, are at work in the production of our abolitionism, 
while the papacy with an unerring instinct, seizes it as an Occasion 
of glutting her appetite for the destruction of our freedom and 
protestantism. The whole system is evidently a foreign one, and 
eminently a popish one, designed ultimately for the destruction of our 
southern trade as far as England is concerned, and for the prostration 
of our liberties and religion, as far as Rome is concerned! While I 
think that this view of the case is a correct one, 1 am aware that 
many good people and patriots are engaged in it with motives 
altogether diverse from those which influence the Alberts and the 
O’Connels and the Garrisons, “et id genus omne.”’ 

What is ‘he sign, also, of Puseyism, in the established church 
of England, which some of the most distinguished English Epis- 
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copalians think will terminate in the subversion of that protestant 
hierarchy and the establishment of. popery in its stead? Which 
one of the most learned and pious prelates of the Episcopal church 
in this country, says, ‘‘is thoroughly unscriptural, thoroughly con- 
tradictory to the doctrine of our articles and homilies and great 
standard divines, thoroughly popish in principle, and to a great 
extent popish in its present ramifications and developments ?”’ Can 
any person read these tracts and not see the hand ‘ of the beast 
and the false prophet,” in the mighty movement? What is the 
sign, too, of the present difficulties in the established church of 
Scotland? The effort there is eminently popish; in fact the point 
in dispute is the very essence of protestantism, viz., whether God 
or man is the head of the church on earth! Who is at the foun- 
dation of this? And what will likely be the result should the 
church fail? The first and evident effect will be that the whole 
ecclesiastical establishments of Great Britain and Ireland will be 
subverted, for if one falls, the others most assuredly cannot stand. 
He who does not see this has little mental perspicuity. But what 
interest has the papacy inthis? We ask what interest has the plun- 
dering incendiary in the conflagration which fills the streets and 
alleys with unprotected merchandise? But Rome has much more 
even than this, for her very existence depends upon the subversion 
of the protestant religion, and she feels this more sensibly every 
day. The power of truth and freedom are daily driving her into 
her last retreat, just as the hounds and huntsmen by the continuous 
contraction of their circle around the jungle, drive the tiger finally 
into his last and fatal spot. Such is the operation of protestantism 
on popery, and she feels nearing that spot where the death struggle 
musttake place. Hence her present efforts, both public and covert ; 
hence the resuscitation of Jesuitism ; hence her struggle for power 
on this continent; hence Puseyism in England ; church-intrusion 
in Scotland; and abolition in America! 





FOREIGN LABORS IN THE ABOLITION CONTROVERSY, 
No. VII. 


Glasgow Discussion ;—Fourth Night.—Abolitionism. 


Mr. Breckinaince said that having taken a good many notes of 
what Mr. Thompson had said in the speech now delivered, he was 
prepared to reply, if an opportunity were presented, after he should 
have finished saying what seemed to him more pertinent to the 
subject in hand. In the meantime he would introduce what he had 
now to say, by reading another version of the events which had 
been represented as one of Mr. Thompson’s triumphs at Boston :— 


‘‘Mr. May introduced a resolution denouncing the Colonization Society as un- 
worthy of patronage, because it disseminates opinions unfavorable to the interests 
of the colored people. 

‘‘Mr. Gurley replied. He finished the considerations of Mr. May’s objections, 
went into an exposition of the advantages of the Colonization Society, and con- 
trasted its claims with those of the Anti-Slavery Society. In doing this, he exhib- 
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ited a handbill, having a large cut of a negro in chains, with some inflammatory 
sentences under it. Here he was interrupted by hisses, which were answered by 
clapping. 

‘‘Mr. George Thompson rose and attempted to address the meeting. This 
increased the confusion. Cries of ‘sit down—shame—be silent—let Mr. May 
answer, if he can—no foreign interference,’ &c. from all parts of the hall. Mr. 
Thompson persevered, as few men would have done, but at last yielded to the 
evident determination of the audience, and took his seat. The hall then became 
still, and Mr. Gurley proceeded. 

**We do not know that any Anti-Colonizationist was convinced by these discus- 
sions; except men who are committed against the Society, we believe the very 
general opinion is, that their overthrow on the field of argument was as complete 
as any could desire. It is evident that the cause of the Colonization Society is 
gaining a hold on the convictions and affections of the people of New England, 
stronger than it ever had before. We say this in view of facts, which are com- 
ing to our knowledge from various parts. The storm of abuse and misrepresent- 
ation with which it has been assailed, is beginning already to contribute to its 


strength, ’’ 


Now he begged to remark, that the paper from which he had 
read the foregoing extract, (the New York Obdserver,) together with 
the one from which it was originally taken, (the Boston Recorder, ) 
printed more matter weekly than all the avuwed Abolition news- 
papers in America put together did in halfa year. He would 
notice farther, in relation to the great display of Abolition publica- 
tions which had been made by Mr. ‘Thompson on the platform, 
that one of the papers lying there, on the table, had advocated his 
principles and cause when he was in Boston, and was likely to be 
mobbed at the instigation, as he believed, of Mr. Garrison. Some 
of the remainder of the publications were, he believed, long ago 
dead ; some could hardly be said ever to have lived; some were 
purely occasional; the greater part as limited in circulation as they 
were contemptible in point of merit. Not above two or three of 
the dozen or fifteen that had been produced before them—and the 
names of which he (Mr. B.) required to be recorded—were, in fact, 
worthy to be called, respectable and avowed Abolition newspapers. * 

But to come to the point immediately in hand. He would, on 
the present occasion, attempt to show that Abolition was not 
worthy to supplant the Colonization scheme, in the affections of 
Americans, of Britons, or of any other thinking people. He 
acknowledged that there were many respectable men in the ranks 
of the Abolitionists; but these, almost without exception, had 
been at one time Colonizationists: and had he time, he might 
show that many of them had deserted the Colonization Society on 
some peculiar or peronal ground, not involving the principles of 
the cause. He was prepared to show, however, that by whomso- 
ever supported, the principles of the Abolitionists were essentially 
wrong, and that their practice was still worse. He had not access 
to the voluminous documents brought forward by Mr. Thompson. 
Mr. Thompson had, indeed, that evening, on this platform, publicly 
offered him access to them. Had that offer been made at the be- 
ginning of the discussion, instead of towards the end of it; or 





*Such were the facts, as we believe, in 1836. How far they may be different 
now, we are not prepared to say: though not much, we believe. 
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during the four or five days we spent in Glasgow before it com- 


menced, it might have been turned to some advantage. 


But as it 


was, the audience would know how to appreciate it; and he must 
rely solely upon memory, when he stated the principles promul- 
gated by Abolitionists ; though, at the same time, he pledged him- 
self that his statements not only were intended to be, but were, 


substantially correct, and entirely candid. 


The Abolitionists held then, in the first place, as a fundamental 
truth, that every human being had an instant right to be free, irre- 
spective of all consequences to himself and others; consequently, 
that it was the duty of the masters to set free their slaves instantly, 
and irrespective of all consequences; and, of course, sinful to 
exercise the powers of a master for one moment, or for any purpose. 
This was, in substance, the great principle for which the Abolition- 
ists contended—a principle which he was now prepared to question. 
He had ona former occasion shown, that there were only two 
parties directly responsible for the existence of slavery, namely, 


individual slave-holders, and slave-holding communities. 


He would 


now attempt to prove, that as applied to either of these, this prin- 
ciple was not only false, but that is was a mere figment, and calcu- 


lated to produce tremendous evil. 


Let them first attend to what the Abolitionists say to the individ- 
ual slave-holder. Perhaps the person addressed was an inhabitant 
of Louisiana, where if it is not directly contrary to law to manumit 
a slave, the law refuses to recognise the act. Was he to be told, 
then, that he should turn off his slaves, the young and helpless, 
along with the old and the infirm, with the certain knowledge, that 
as soon as they left his plantation, they would commence a career 
of trouble and sorrow, most likely to end in their being seized, 
imprisoned, fined, and again enslaved? Mr. Thompson had men- 
tioned, in nearly all his printed speeches, the case of a certain free 
coloured man, who had been thrown into prison at Washington 
city, and sold into eternal slavery, to discharge the fees which had 
accrued by reason of his oppression. Now he (Mr. B.) took leave 
to say, that this story was false intoto. It was customary in some 
parts of America to sell vagabonds, in order to make up their jail 
fees: but they were bound for no longer a period than was neces- 
sary to do this. ‘The system was this—They were taken up as 
vagrants. If they were able and willing to show that they had 
some regular and honest means of livelihood, they were of course 
acquitted and discharged ; but when they were unable to do this, 
they were sold for as much as would pay the fees of detention, trial, 
&c. That any person, black or white, recognised by the law as 
free, was ever sold into everlasting slavery, he positively denied, 
and demanded proof. In Louisiana, however, it being illegal to 
manumit a slave, those whom the Abolitionists would set free, 
would not be considered free in the eye of the law. They might 
be harrassed ; imprisoned as vagabonds ; sold to pay expenses, as 


vagabonds ; and so soon as set free, again imprisoned. 


He admit- 


ted that such proceedings would be inexcusable ; but what was a 
benevolent man, who had the welfare of his slave really at heart, to 


do with an eye to them? 


To act upon the Abolitionist principle, 
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would be to consign the slave to incalculable misery: for they had 
but one lesson to teach—turn loose the slaves, and leave conse- 
quences to God! ‘The Colonizationists, however, are provided 
with a better remedy. If Louisiana would not countenance man- 
umission, nor suffer manumitted slaves to remain within her bounds, 
with the usual privileges of freemen, let them be taken to some 
other state, where such laws did not exist; or if this should not 
on the whole be desirable, let them be taken to Liberia. No, 
repeats Mr. Thompson; ‘‘ discharge your slaves at once, and leave 
the consequences to God! If, by the wicked laws of Louisiana, 
they are left to starve, or driven to desperation, or sold again into 
slavery, the responsibility is theirs; do you your duty in setting 
them immediately at liberty.’ It would require, however, that a 
humane individual should be very strongly impressed with the trath 
of this principle, before he could persuade himself to do that which 
was evidently cruel in its immediate effects, and likely to be ruinous 
in those that are more remote. Yet that principle was, to say the 
least, extremely doubtful; and ought not at every hazard to be 
crammed down the throats of an entire nation. If the laws of the 
community were bad, as he admitted them to be in the case sup- 
posed, it was the duty of enlightened citizens to seek a change of 
those laws by proper means; but not, in the meantime, to do that 
which would be totally insubordinate to the state, and injurious to 
all parties. Whether, moreover, it was either fair or candid to de- 
nounce, as had been done, the free states, as being participators in 
slavery, because though they did not themselves hold property in 
slaves, they did not choose to swallow such nostrums even without 
chewing, could not be a question. 

If it was so doubtful whether duty to the slaves themselves, ren- 
dered the immediate breaking up of all relations between them and 
their masters a proper or even a permitted thing; it was still more 
questionable whether our duties to the state may not imperiously 
forbid what our duties to the slave have already warned us against. 
I have omitted all considerations of a personal or selfish kind—all 
rules of conduct drawn from what is due to one’s self, one’s family, 
one’s condition, or engagements. Common benevolence forbids, 
as we have seen, and common loyalty prohibits, as we shall see— 
what a man must do, or lie under the curse of Abolitionism; for 
though it be our duty to seek the amendment of bad laws, because 
they are bad, it is equally our duty to obey the laws because they 
are laws, unless it is clear that greater evil will follow from obedi- 
ence than from disobedience. Now, all our slave states are per- 
fectly willing that their citizens should emancipate their slaves ; 
only many of them insist on their doing it elsewhere, than within 
their borders. As long as other lands exist, ready to receive the 
manumitted slave, and certain to be benefitted by his reception ; it 
is to preach treason, as well as cruelty, and folly as well as both, to 
assert the bounden duty of the individual slave-holder, at all haz- 
ards, to attempt an impossibility on the instant, rather than accom- 
plish a better result by foresight, preparation, and suitable delay. It 
may therefore be boldly said, that instant surrender of the author- 
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ity of the master irrespective of all other considerations, must, in 
many cases, be a great crime in the individual slave-holder. 

He would now speak of this Abolition principle, as a rule of 
conduct for slave-holding communities. In this respect, also, he 
considered, that it was at best, extremely questionable. Let us 
illustrate the principle by the oft-repeated case of the District of 
Columbia. Abolitionism asserts, that it is the clear duty of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery instantly in that district, without regard to 
what may occur afterwards in consequence of that act. Let us 
admit, that the dissolution of the Federal Union is a consequenee 
not worthy of regard, even when distinctly foreseen; and that all 
the evils attendant on such a result, to society, and to all the great 
interests of man throughout the earth, are as nothing, compared 
with the establishment of a doubtful definition, having an antiquity 
of at least four years, and a paternity disputed between Mr. Garri- 
son and Mr. Thompson. As a principle concerning no other 
creature but the slaves of the district, and no interest but theirs, it 
can be shown to be false. If Congress were instantly to abolish 
slavery there, with a tolerable certainty that every slave in the dis- 
trict would be removed and continued with their issue in perpetual 
slavery ; when, by an arrangement with the owners, they might so 
prospectively abolish it as to secure the freedom of every adult 
slave in five or ten years, and of their issue as they successively 
arrived at twenty or twenty-five years of age; if Congress could 
do the latter, and were in preference to do the former, they would 
deserve the execrations of the world. The first plan is Mr. Thomp- 
son’s and Abolitionism ; the second expresses my principles and 
those of the despised Gradualists. At all events, the truth of the 
principle involved in the former supposition, was not so manifest 
as to justify Mr. Thompson in denouncing, as he had done, those 
who did not see it proper to follow it. A wise man would hesitate 
—he would weigh well the resulting circumstances, as one of the 
best tests of the truth and utility of his principles, before he propa- 
gated, as indisputably and exclusively true, and that in despite of all 
results, such principles, with the violence which had been manifest- 
ed—principles which, he repeated, were but four years old, and 
which, he was fully convinced, were but arrant quackery. There 
was another aspect of the subject. 

Reference had been made to the representation of the black 
population in the national government. He would remark on this 
subject, that it was the clear duty of every commonwealth to see 
that power is committed only to the hands of those, qualified to 
exercise it properly, wisely, and beneficially. What would be said 
in this country, were Mr. Thompson to propose that the elective 
franchise should be made universal, and that the age at which it 
might be exercised, should be fixed at fifteen years? He would 
venture to say, that the ministry who would introduce sucha 
scheme to Parliament, would not exist three days. The proposal, 
as Mr. T. no doubt knew, would be considered altogether revolu- 
tionary and shocking. Yet it must be admitted, that the average 
of the boys of Britain who are fifteen years old, are fully as wel! 
qualified to exercise the elective franchise, as the average of the 
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slaves in the various parts of the United States, are at the age of 
twenty-one years. But with us, as with you, twenty-one years is 
the age at which electors vote. As I have shown, in most of our 
states the elective franchise is extended to every white man, who 
has attained that age; while the qualifications of a property kind, 
any where required, are so extremely moderate, that in all our 
communities nine-tenths at least of the adult white males are en- 
titled to vote. Now, let it be borne in mind, that Abolitionism 
requires not only instant freedom for the slave, but also instant 
treatment of him in every civil and political, as well as every social 
and religious respect, as if he were white. That is, in plain terms 
—if we should follow the dogmas you sent Mr. T. to teach us, and 
which we have been held up to the scorn of all good men for de- 
clining to receive; a revolution far more terrible and revolting 
would immediately follow throughout all our slave states; than 
would follow in Britain, by enfranchising in a day every boy in it 
fifteen years old—even if your House of Lords were substituted 
by an elective Senate, and your Parliament made annual! And it 
is in the light of such results, that America has received with horror 
the enunciation of principles which led to them, while their advo- 
cates declare ‘‘ all consequences’’ indifferent, as it regards their 
conduct! And can it be the duty of any commonwealth to bring 
upon itself ‘‘ instantly,”’ or at all, such a condition as this? The 
Abolitionists themselves had evidently felt that their scheme was 
absurd ; for they had never ventured to propose it to a slave state. 
Their papers were published and their efforts all made, and their 
organized agitation carried on, and a tremendous uproar raised in 
states where there existed no power whatever to put an end to 
slavery ; but hardly asyllable had been uttered where, if any where, 
some effect might have been produced beneficial to the slaves, had 
Abolition principles been practicable any where. The conduct of 
the Abolitionists had been of a piece with what would have taken 
place in this country had an agitation been got up for the direct 
Abolition of Idolatry in China, or of Popery in Spain. Their 
principles had never yet been advocated in the south, but by means 
of the post-office, the effects of which, in the tearing up of mail 
bags, &c., Mr. Thompson well knew, and had declared. 

But the fact was, that such metaphysical propositions as those 
propounded by the Abolitionists—even admitting them to be true 
—were altogether uncalled for. Thousands of slaves had been 
emancipated before the Abolition principles were heard of; and all 
that was needed was, that those who were engaged in the good 
work should have been let alone, or aided on their own principles. 
What was the use of blazoning forth a doctrine which was in 
all likelihood false and ruinous, but which, were it true, could do 
no good? For if you could persuade a man that his duty required 
him to give freedom to his slaves, and he became suitably impress- 
ed with a sense thereof; he would do it just as certainly and effect- 
ually, as though you had begun by saying to him, *‘ Now, as soon 
as I convince you, you must set them free immediately!” He 
could indeed characterise such a mode of proceeding by no other 
term than that of gratuitous folly. Again, he might éay, that this 
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principle of Abolitionism was contrary to all the experience which 
America had acquired, as a nation, on this subject. Principles 
favourable to emancipation first took root where there were few 
slaves, and where the products of their labour were of little value. 
They had spread gradually towards the south, the border states 
being always first inoculated; tillno fewer than eight states which 
tolerated slavery, adopted these principles, and successively abol- 
ished it. To these eight states were to be added four others, cre- 
ated since the formation of the Federal Constitution, which never 
tolerated slavery ; thus making twelve states in which slavery was 
not permitted. By the influence of gradualism alone, had the 
cause of freedom advanced steadily to this point, and every day 
rendered its ultimate triumph throughout the whole republic more 
and more probable. At this time it might possibly have been car- 
ried south five degrees of latitude; and Virginia, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Missouri, been added to the free states ; and the 
shackles of a million of slaves, been in a process of gradual melt- 
ing off. If fifty years had seen the rise of twelve free states, was 
it too mnch to have hoped that the next fifty years should enfran- 
chise twelve more ?—For all the ruin brought on this glorious cause 
during the last four years by the principles and practices of Mr. 
Thompson’s friends, what have they to compensate suffering hu- 
manity? Have they or theirs, released from his bonds, a single 
slave? The Abolition plan had, in fact, been a signal, a total, an 
absoiute failure. Mr. Thompson himself did not pretend to say 
that a twentieth part of the population of America had embraced 
his views. The whole theory was as false as the whole practice 
was fatal; and just and pious men would hereafter hesitate before 
they sent out new missions to advocate them; or lend the influence 
of their just weight to denunciations levelled against all who did 
not think them worthy of their applause. 

The second great principle of the Abolitionists to which he would 
Invite attention was this, that it was the inherent and indestructible 
right of every man to abide in perfect freedom, in whatever spot he 
was born; and that while it is a crime to deny him there all the rights 
of a man, acitizen, and a Christian, it was not less so to persuade, 
to win, or to coerce him into, what they callexile. This principle 
was levelled at the Colonization Society, and while instant Aboli- 
tion formed the first, and denunciation of what they call prejudice 
against colour formed the last; hatred to Colonization formed the 
middle and active principle of ‘the band. Of this it might be said, 
first, that it had the advantage of contradicting all the wisdom and 
practice of mankind. Whether it was meant to embrace women 
and minors; or at what age to establish the beginning of rights so 
extraordinary and unprecedented, whether at twenty-one, as here, 
or twenty-five, as in some countries, or twenty-eight, as in others, 
had not yet been defined. Thus much at least might be said, that 
if these rights resided in black men, they resided in no others of 
whatever hue or race; and the philosophers who discovered their 
existence, had found out something to compensate these unhappy 
men for their unparalleled sufferings. It certainly need not create 
surprise that we should listen with suspicion to such dogmas taught 
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by an Englishman, when we remember that from time immemorial, 
allthe institutions of his own country were built upon dogmas pre- 
cisely opposite ; and all her practice the reverse of the preaching 
of the semi-national representative. Mr. Thompson says, a man 
is a citizen by inherent right, wherever he is born; the British 
monarchy, which Mr. Thompson says he prefers to all things else, 
Says, on the contrary, that let a man be born where he may, he is a 
Briton, if born of British parents; and it both claims his allegi- 
ance, and will extend to him every right of a subject born at home. 
Then why is not a man an African, if born of African parents in 
America, as well as a Briton, if born of British parents there? Or 
why are we to be attacked first with canon on one side, and then 
with Billingsgate on the other side of this vexed question? Nor 
did our own notions, adverse as they were tothose of Britian, con- 
flict less with Mr. T. and Abolitionism on another part of the prin- 
ciple. All ournotions permit men to expatriate themselves; many 
of our constitutions guarantee it as a natural right; and America 
had actually gone to war with Britain in defence of that right inher 
naturalized citizens. Britain had insisted on searching American 
vessels for British sailors; America had refused to submit to the 
search, because, among other things, the man sought, was by na- 
turalization an American. America did not oppose any of her 
citizens becoming Britons if they thought fit, and she was resolved 
to maintain the right of those who chose to become American 
citizens, from whatever country they might have emigrated. She 
could hear only with contempt, this dictum of Abolitionism. 

Again, he would say, that this principle was contrary to common 
sense. Rights of citizenship were not to be considered natural 
rights. They were given by the community; they might be with- 
held by the community ; and therefore to talk of their being indes- 
tructable, was sheer nonsense. No man had a natural right to 
say, I will be a citizen of this or that State; and in point of fact, 
the great bulk of mankind were not citizens at all, but merely sub- 
jects. There were laws establishing the present form of govern- 
ment, giving a certain power to the King and to the Parliament, 
and regulating the mode in which Parliament was to be elected. 
These laws were altogether conventional; and as well might a man 
claim a natural right to be a king or a judge, as to be a citizen. It 
might be as truly said, that one is inherently a shark, because he 
was born at sea; or a horse because he happened to have been born 
ip a stable. 

So far is the theory of Abolition from the truth, and so widely 
remote is their hatred to Colonization, from being based in justice 
or reason; that circumstances may occur in which it shall become 
the imperative duty of men to emigrate. America presented a 
striking example of the truth of this. In this country it was cus- 
tomary to talk of America as a daughter of England. He had 
heard people talk as if America was about as Jarge as one English 
shire, and settled principally from their own villages. But the fact 
was, that America was an epitome of the whole world, peopled by 
Colonies from almost all parts of it. It was anecletic nation; and, 
to talk to Americans of the inherent right of a man to stay and be 
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oppressed, where he happened to be born; or of the guilt of se- 
ducing him to emigrate, is only to expose one’s self to pity or scorn. 
To realise this, it is only necessary to take a map of our wide em- 
pire, washed by both oceans, and embracing all the climates of the 
earth, and get some American boy to tel] you the migrations of his 
ancestors. ‘To omit ali mention of the red man from Asia, and the 
poor black man from Africa; there, he will say, in New England 
are the children of the Pilgrims, who were the fathers of your own 
round-heads, driven out by the mean and vexatious tyranny of 
James I.; and there in lower Virginia, three hundred leagues off, 
are the descendants of the Cavaliers and Malignants. There, in 
the back parts of the same ancient commonw ealth, and in all west- 
ern Pennsylvania, are the sturdy Scotch; whose fathers were 
hanged in the streets of your cities, by that perjured Charles II., 
who thus rewarded the loyalty that gave him back his crown. In 
the same key state of the Union, is a nation of industrious Ger- 
mans; while in the empire State of New York, are the children of 
those glorious United Provinces, that disputed with yourselves for 
ages, the empire of the seas; and between them both in New Jer- 
sey, the descendants of those ancient Danes who so often ravaged 
your own coasts. The descendants of the Hugonots, whose an- 
cestors, Louis XIV. expelled from France, and placed cordons on 
his frontiers to butcher them as they went out, simply because they 
were Protestants, people part of the south; in other parts are col- 
onies of Swiss, of Spaniards, and of Catholic French. ‘The Irish- 
man is everywhere; and everywhere better treated than at home. 
Amongst such a people, it must needs be an instinctive sentiment, 
that he who loves country more than liberty, is unworthy to have 
either; that he who inculcates or affects the love of place, above 
the possession of precious privileges, must have a sinister object. 

But he might proceed much farther, and having shown that it 
might be the duty of men to emigrate, under various circumstances; 
prove that such a duty never was more imperative than on the free 
coloured population of America. Possessing few motives to re- 
main in America, that were not base or insignificant compared with 
those that ought to urge their return: every attempt to explain and 
defend their conduct, revealed a selfishness on their part, a thousand 
times greater than that they charge upon the whites; and a cruelty 
on the part of their advisers, towards the dying millions of heathen 
in Africa, more atrocious than that charged, even by them, on the 
master against his slave. The love of country, of kindred, of 
liberty, of the souls of men, and of God himself, impels them to 
depart, and do a work which none but they can do; and which they 
forego through the love of ease, the lack of energy, vanity gratified 
by the caresses of Abolitionists, and deadness to the great motives 
set before them. 

But there was another, and most obvious truth, which shows the 
utter futility of the principle of Abolition now contested. So far 
was the fact from being so, that any body, black or white, held an 
inherent right of citizenship in the place of his birth; that it is 
most certain, no man had even a right of bare residence, of which 
the State might not justly and properly deprive him, upon sufficient 
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reason. The State has the indisputable right to coerce emigration, 
whenever the public good requires it; and when that public good 
coincided with the interest of the emigrating party—and that also 
of the land to which they went—to coerce such emigration might 
become a most sacred duty. It was indeed true, that the friends of 
Colonization had not contemplated, nor proposed any other than 
a purely voluntary emigration; for even the traduced State of Mary- 
land not only made the act of removal voluntary, but going a step 
further than any other, gave a choice of place to the emigrant. [ 
recommend Africa, says she, but | will aid you to go wherever you 
preferto go. It should, however, be borne in mind, that this power 
is inherent in all communities, and has been exercised in all time; 
and it were well for the advocates of Abolition principles to re 
member, that the final, and, if necessary, forcible separation of the 
parties, is surely preferable to the annihilation, or the eternal Slavery 
of either; while it is infinitely more probable, than the instant 
emancipation—the universal levelling—or the general mixture for 
which they contend. 

There was still left a third principle advanced by the Abolition- 
ists on which to comment: but as only two or three minutes of his 
allotted time remained, he would not enter on the subject; but 
would read, for the information of the audience, a speech delivered 
by Mr. Thompson at Andover, in Massachusetts, the seat of one 
of our largest theologicai seminaries, as reported by astudent who 
was present. He wished this speech to be put on record for the 
information of the British public: 


““SrupeNnt1s,—I shall speak first of the natural and unalienable right to discuss 
Slavery. It is not a question, you ought to do it; you sin against God and con- 
science, and are traitors to human nature and truth, if you neglect it. Whoever 
attempts to stop you from the exercise of this right, snatches the trident from the 
Almighty, and whoever dares to put manacles upon the mind must answer for it 
at the bar of God. It belongs to God and to God exclusively. You are not at 
liberty to give respect to any entreaty or suggestion, or to take into consideration the 
feelings of any man, or body of men, onthe subject. ‘The wicked spirit of expedi- 
ency, is the spirit of hell, the infamous doctrine of the demons of hell, and who- 
ever attempts to preach it to the rising youth of the land, preaches the doctrine of 
the damned spirits. It is the spirit of flame and fagot, revealing itself as it dares, 
and corrupting the atmosphere so as to prevent the free breathing of a free soul. 
Where are the students of the Lane Seminary? Where they ought to be; from 
Georgia to Maine, and from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains—far from a 
prison-house where fetters are forged and rivetted. ‘They could not stay ina place 
where a thermometer was hung up to graduate the state of their feelings. It was 
not till Dr. Beecher consulted the faculty at New-Haven and Andover, to see if 
they would sustain him, that he ventured to put the screws on. But perhaps you 
may say, we must bid farewell to promotion if we do as you desire. The faculty 
have the power, in a degree, to fix our future settlements by their recommendation, 
and, therefore, we must desist. What if you do have to leavethe seminary? Far 
better to be away, than to breathe the tainted air of tyranny. I proclaim it here, 
that the only reason why Abolition is not countenanced at Andover is, because it 
is unpopular; when it is popular it will be received. In 1823 the Colonization 
Society was the pet-child of the churches, the seminaries, and the colleges of the 
land; but now, forsooth, because it is unpopular, it is cast off. Aye, once the 
eloquent tongues voiced its praise, and the gold and silver were its tributaries— 
where is it now? Cast off because it is not popular. This is rather hard; in its 
oldagetoo. But I forbear; it is a touching theme; I returnto the Lane Seminary. 
Never were nobler spirits and finer minds congregated together; never in all time 
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and place, a more heroic and generous band. Dr. Beecher himself has pronounc- 
ed the eulogy. In what condition is the seminary now? Lying in ruins, irre- 
trieveably gone! Dr. Beecher then sacrificed honour and reputation. 

‘‘Mr. Thompson read extracts from an article in the Liberator, which went 
to show that the faculty at Andover advised the students to be uncommitted on the 
dividing topic of slavery. Yes, added Mr. Thompson, go out uncommitted; wait 
till you get into a pulpit, and have it cushioned and a settee in it, and then you may 
commit yourself. The speaker observed, that very ill effects had resulted from 
the failure of the students at Andever, to form themselves into an Anti-Slavery 
Society—the evil example had extended to Phillip’s Academy, Amherst College, 
&c. He had been twitted about it wherever he had been; but you may recover 
ae wg he added, condescendingly: there is some apology for you, only let a 

ociety be formed instantly. Those who attempted to shuw from the Bible that 
Slavery was justifiable, were paving the Slave-holders’ paths to hell with texts of 
Scripture. Mr. Thompson enlarged upon the merits of the refractory students at 
Lane Seminary, with a most abundant supply of adjectives; and the mean-spirited 
Students of Andover, although not expressly designated as such, were understood 
by the manner of expression to be placed in contrast. Mr. ‘I‘hompson remarked, 
that such conduct would not be tolerated by the students of any college in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. This abuse of the faculty at Andover was more personal 
and pointed than I have described; one of the faculty was called by name, but 
the severe expressions [ have forgotten. He would probably have outrun himself, 
and exhausted the vocabulary of opprobrious epithets, had he not been interrupt- 
ed. At the conclusion of the lecture, with the strange inconsistency which belongs 
to the man, he remarked that he had a high respect for the members of the faculty, 
and that he would willingly sit at their feet as a learner.’ 


He had only one remark before he sat down. It had been pub- 
licly stated by a student of this Seminary, that Mr. Thompson, in 
a conversation with him, had said, ‘‘ that every slave-holder deserved 
to have his throat cut,” and that his slaves ought to doit. He could 
not, of course, vouch for the truth of this; but Mr. Thompson 
was there to explain. One thing, however, he could state as an 
indisputable fact, namely, that the Professors of the Seminary had 
signed a document, in which it was asserted that the young man 
had been in the College for three years, and that his veracity was 
unimpeached and unimpeachable. If the story were true, it was 
well that it was timely made public. If the young man misunder- 
stood Mr. Thompson, he (Mr. B.) believed he formed one of a 
very large class in America, who had fallen into similar mistakes, 
and drawn similar conclusions from the general drift of his doings 
and sayings in that country. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, in reply, said, that so far as the present res- 
pectable audience was concerned, he would make a single remark. 
Mr. Thompson and he had already trespassed on their patience, 
but they would probably do so no longer than to-morrow night; at 
least, so far as he was concerned, he thought it unnecessary, if not 
improper. The chief reason of his (Mr. B.’s) coming here, was to 
defend the Churches, Ministers, and Christians of America, from 
the false and dreadful charges which had been proclaimed over 
Britain against them by Mr. Thompson, and which he had chal- 
lenged all the world to give him an opportunity to prove. Upon 
this topic, that gentleman had, as yet fought shy. Mr. B. could 
wait on him no longer. They might expect, therefore, that next 
evening he would take up that subject, whether Mr. Thompson 
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should follow him or not. If the audience considered that the 
general subject had been sufficiently discussed already—as from 
some manifestations he was inclined to suppose—he would at once 
retire. (Slight hissing.) Was he to consider that as an answer in 
the affirmative? (Renewed hissing.) Why, then, he had erred in 
laying any of the blame of trying their patience on Mr. Thompson, 
and it was his duty to take it all to himself; and when he returned 
home, to tell his countrymen that no charges were too gross or ca- 
lumnious to be eniertained against them—nor any length of time 
a weariness in hearing them—but that the hearing of defence and 
proof of innocence was an insupportable weariness. (Increased 
hissing, withcries of ‘No, No.’”’) The only remaining supposition 
was, that Mr. T.’s partizans had become convinced he needed 
succour, and therefore gave it most naturally in the form of orga- 
nized violence. (The hissing was again attempted, but was put 
down by the general voice of the meeting.) Mr. T., he said, had 
at length brought accusations against him, and had complained that 
although he (Mr. T.) had repeatedly and cordially expressed good 
feelings towards him (Mr. B.) he had in no instance returned this 
kindness or justice, nur said a word favorable to him throughout 
the debate. He would appeal to the Chairman to know distinctly, 
if Mr. Thompson had any right to demand, or if he (Mr. B.) were 
bound to express, his opinion of that individual. Because, con- 
tinued Mr. B., as I have in the beginning said, that Mr. T., as an 
individual, could be nothing to me, or my countrymen, I have pre- 
ferred to be silent as to him individually. If he is right, however, 
in bringing such things as charges against me, and continues to de- 
mand my opinion, I will give it fearlessly. But let him beware— 
for 1 will call no man friend who gains his bread by calumniating 
my country. Nor can he who traduces my brethren—my kindred 
—mny home—all that I most venerate and revere—honour me so 
much as by traducing me. 

They had been told that Mr. J. G. Birney had fled from Ken- 
tucky, and left his wife and children behind him in great danger, he 
being obliged to flee for his life. It was true, he believed, that Mr. 
Birney, excellent and beloved as he might be, had found it best to 
emigrate from that State. But that he had fled, rested he believed, 
on Mr. T.’s naked assertion. That he had left his wife and chil- 
dren behind, believing them to be in personal danger, was a thing 
which it would require amazingly clear proof to establish against 
the gentleman in question. But he would show to the meeting 
that there was one individual who could do such an act. Mr. B. 
then read the following extract from a speech delivered at a. meet- 
ing in Edinburg, on the 28th January, 1836:— 


‘*He stood there not to defame America. It wastrue they had persecuted him; 
but that was a small matter. It was true they had hunted him like a partridge 
on the mountains; that he had to lecture with the assassin’s knife glancing before 
his eyes; AND HIS WIFE AND HIS LITTLE ONES WERE IN DANGER 
OF FALLING BY THE RUTHLESS HANDS OF MURDERERS, 


And again, from the preface to the same pamphlet in which the 
above-cited speech is found, a pamphlet, intended perhaps for 
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America, and called, a Voice to her from the Metropolis of Scot- 
land, the following paragraph occurs :— 


‘*Mr. Thompson having proceeded by way of St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
embarked on board a British vessel for Liverpool, where he arrived on the 4th of 
January, and on the 12th was happily joined by his-family, who had left New York 
on the 16th December.”’ 


So that it appears from these statements, that Mr. Thompson, 
believing the Americans meant to take away the lives of his wife 
and children ; left them to their fate, while he prudently consulted 
his own safety by flight! 

In regard to the alleged case of the sale of a free man of color, 
at Washington city, the proof stood thus: Mr. T. broadly asserted, 
again and again, that a free man had been sold, without trial, into 
eternal slavery. He (Mr. B.) without knowing the especial facts 
relied on, but knowing America, and knowing Abolitionism, had 
flatly and emphatically denied that such a thing ever did or could 
happen in the District of Columbia. Mr. Thompson re-asserts, 
and triumphantly proves it, as he says. His first step in the proof 
is, a printed scrap, which, he says, is the identical memorial laid 
on the table of the Senate of the United States, who, as they re- 
ceived and printed it, he insinuates, thereby avouched its truth. 
Upon which principle I also avouch all Mr. T.’s charges, as I hear 
them, and consent to their publication. But, he adds, there were 
once 1000 signatures to this document, all witnesses of the truth 
of its contents. To which [ reply, I see no name to it at all now; 
and secondly, if there were a million, the paper does not assert, 
much less prove, what Mr. T. produces it to sustain. It merely 
declares, that the man said he was free ; without even expressing 
the opinion of the writer, or any signer of the paper. Now, upon 
this case and this proof, it is nearly certain that the man was not 
free, and extremely probable that the whole case is fictitious. For 
the glorious writ of habeas corpus, one of the main pillars of your 
liberty—a privileged writ which no English judge, for his right 
hand, would dare illegally refuse; that writ is one of the great heir- 
looms we got with our Anglo-Saxon blood, and is dearer to us than 
that blood itself. Here, by Act of Parliament, you do sometimes 
suspend this writ; with us the tyrant does not breathe who would 
dare to whisper a wish for its suspension. Now, if this man was, 
or believed himself to be free, what hindered him, from the moment 
of his arrest, to that of his sale, from demanding and receiving a 
fair trial? Will it be said he did not know his rights? But will it 
be pretended that the 1000 signers of the memorial, the many Ab- 
olitionists at Washington, of whom Mr. T. boasts, did not know 
his rights—in a land where every man knows and is ready to defend 
his nghts? If they did not, they were thrice sodden asses, fit only 
to be tools in gulling mankind into the belief of a tale that had not 
feasibility enough to gull a child. Upon the face of his own proof, 
Mr. Thompson had shown that he had not the slightest authority 
for the assertions he had so often made in arguing this case; by all 
of which he intended to make men believe, that in America it was 
not uncommon to sell free men into slavery! 
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Mr. Breckinridge then resumed the consideration of Abolition 
principles ; the third of which was, that all prejudice against color 
is sinful, and that every thing which induces us to refuse any social, 
personal, religious, civil, or political right to a black man, which is 
allowed to a white one, not superior to him in moral or intellectual 
qualifications ; is a prejudice, and therefore sinful. He believed 
this to be a fair statement of their principles on that head. And 
he would, in the first place, remark, concerning them, that even if 
they were true, which he denied, the discussion of them was worse 
than useless. It could not advance the cause of emancipation, 
nor improve the condition of the free blacks. And whatever the 
Abolitionists might say, the slaves when freed, would follow their 
Own course and inclinations; nor could the declaration of an ab- 
stract principle alter either their conduct or that of the whites, in 
any material degree. If, as Mr. Thompson asserted, prejudice 
against colour was the national sin of America, the plague spot of 
the nation; it had just as often been asserted by others, that the 
prejudice itself originated at first out of the relation of slavery. 
The latter was the disease, the former a mere symptom. If there 
were no black slaves on earth, there would no longer be any aver- 
sion against that colour, which went beyond the invariable and 
mutual restraints of nature, or than was tolerated by a proper 
Christian liberty. They know liitle of human prejudices who do 
not know, that they are more invincible in the bulk of mankind, 
than the dictates of reason, or the impulses of virtue itself. The 
case of the Abolitionists must therefore be pronounced foolish on 
their own showing; for they undertook to break down the strong- 
est of all prejudices, as they themselves say, as a condition prece- 
dent to the doing of acts which, to do at all, required great pecu- 
niary sacrifices, and a high tone of moral feeling. But if, as I shall 
try to.show, their doctrines are contrary to all the course of nature, 
and all the teachings of Providence, their behaviour is to be con- 
sidered little else than sheer madness. Again, even if it did not 
prejudice the case of the slave, as none can deny it did—to 
agitate this question of colour, and mix it up inseparably with the 
question of freedom; of what use was itto him? If the whites 
treat him with scorn, give him his liberty, and he may pity, forgive, 
or return the scorn. What advantage was he to gain asa slave, by 
the discussion, even if no harm came from it? What advantage 
was he to obtain as a freeman, even if its agitation did not forever 
prevent him from being free? It is, in all its aspects, the most re- 
markable illustration of a weak, heady, and ignorant fanaticism 
which this age has produced; and has been of them all the most 
fruitful of evil. 

The truth, however, was, that many of the rights and privileges 
of free persons of colour were better secured to them in America, 
than corresponding rights and privileges were to the white peasant- 
ry of any othercountry onthe globe. With regard to the religious 
rights of coloured persons, he could only say, that he had sat in 
Presbyteries with them; that he had dispensed the Sacrament to 
them, together with white persons; and that multitudes had sat in 
the same classes with them, at our Theological Seminaries. As 
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for all the stories which Mr. T. was accustomed to tell about Dr. 
Sprague’s having part of his church curtained round for persons of 
colour; he knew personally nothing, and noticed it only because 
it was told as a specimen story. He merely knew that Dr. Sprague 
was accounted a benevolent man, and common charity required him 
not readily to believe any thing of him in a bad sense, which could 
be justified in a good one. But if there was any thing so very 
exclusive and revolting in these marks of superiority or inferiority 
in the church, let them not look to America alone; nor limit their 
sympathies exclusively to the blacks. In almost every church in 
England in which he had been, from the cathedral of St Paul’s at 
London, to the curate’s village church; he had seen seats railed off, 
or curtained, or cushioned, or elevated, or somehow distinguished 
from the rest. And when he enquired why these things were so, 
and for whose accommodation ; the answer was ready, ‘‘Q, that is 
for My Lord this; or Sir that; or Mr. Prebend so and so; or the 
Lord Bishop of, what not.””’ And very often, even in dissenting 
chapels, he had seen part of the seats of an inferior description in 
particular parts of the house, which he had as often been told were 
free seats for the poor; an arrangement which has struck him 
as favorably, as the similar one in Dr. Sprague’s church did Mr. T. 
—the reverse. ‘This preparation of free and separate seats for the 
poor is, if he be rightly informed, nearly universal, in both the Scot- 
tish and English establishments, whenever the poor have seats in 
their churches. Now, if Mr. Thompson wished to begin a system 
of levelling—if he meant to preach universal equality, why did he 
not begin here? Why did he not try to convert Earl Grey and 
Lord Melbourne, instead of going across the Atlantic in order to 
try his experiments on the despised Americans? 

As to the civil rights of the free blacks in America, the most 
erroneous notions were entertained in both countries, but especially 
here. The truth was, they enjoyed greater civil rights than the 
peasantry of Britain herself—and those rights were fully as well 
protected in their exercise. Their right to acquire property of any 
kind any where, without being hedged about with exclusive privi- 
leges and ancient corporations; their right to enjoy that property, 
unencumbered with poor-rates, and church-rates, and tithes, and 
tiends, and untold taxes and vexations; their right to pursue trades, 
callings, or business, without regard to monopolies, and innumer- 
able vexations, and worrying preliminaries; their right to be free 
in person—subject neither to forcible impressment, nor the surveil- 
lance of an innumerable police ; their right to be cared for in sick- 
ness and destitution, without questions of domicile previously set- 
tled; their right to the speedy and cheap administration of justice, 
without ‘sale, denial, or delay, ’—and unattended with ruinous 
expenses; these, with whatever may truly be considered civil rights, 
—are enjoyed by the free coloured people in nearly every part of 
America, to a degree utterly unknown by millions of British subjects, 
not only in the East and West Indies, but in Ireland, and even 
in England itself. If any rights had been denied them, as the 
following of certain professions—as that of a minister of the gos- 
pel for example, which Virginia had lately done; he could point 
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their attention to the time when these laws were passed, and show 
that it was not till after the era of Abolition; and that it would 
never have been, but for its fury. It was not till after they had 
learned with bell, book, and candle, to curse the white man, and 
teach sedition and murder to the slaves. 

The nature of the political rights demanded by Mr. Thompson 
for the blacks, in his sweeping claim to have them put on a footing 
of perfect equality with the whites, seemed to be utterly unknown 
to him, both as to their origin and character. Whilst he advocated 
a scheme in America, which demanded the most extensive political 
changes, and claimed political rights as the birthright of certain 
parties; he still persisted in assuring the British nation, that he 
had never touched the subject ir a political aspect! Now, what 
political rights does he claim for the free blacks, and denounce all 
America for refusing, on account of this prejudice against colour? 
Is it right of suffrage, is it right of office, is it perfect, personal and 
political equality? If not, what does he mean? But if he means 
that, it already exists in all the free states, and in several of the 
slave states, in behalf of the free blacks, to a far greater extent than 
the same exists in England, as between the privileged classes and 
the bulk of the nation, though all are white. I boldly assert, that 
a greater proportion of the free men of colour in America did 
enjoy perfect political privileges at the rise of Abolitionism, than 
of the white men of Britain at this day. There were more free 
black voters in North America, in proportion to the free black race, 
than there are white voters in all Britain, in proportion to the white 
inhabitants of the British Empire; and this, even leaving out the 
red millions of the East, and the black thousands of the West Indies, 
and making the Reform Bill the basis of calculation! If some 
have been deprived of these privileges, let Abolitionists blame them- 
selves. If in most places these privileges have been dormant, it 
only proves that their exercise was a very secondary advantage, and 
that the present outcry is but the more wicked and absurd. 

As to the social rights which were demanded for the slaves and 
free blacks, there seemed to bea complete confusion of ideas in 
the minds of the Abolitionists. Did they mean to say, that all dis- 
tinctions and gradations of rank were iniquitous; or did they mean, 
that men ought to enjoy rights because they were black, which 
were justly denied to whites? Who had ever heard of a nobleman 
marrying a gypsy? Orof a King of England marrying a labourer’s 
daughter? Men select their wives from the class that contains 
their friends, their associates, their equals. And the fact was, every 
thing tended to prove, that in preaching against the alleged preju- 
dice against colour, the Abolitionists were really advocating general 
amalgamation. There were three opinions on this subject :—lst, 
That in a state situated like most of those in America, public policy 
required the mixture of the races to be prohibited ; so that, in nearly 
all the states, intermarriages were forbidden, and in many states 
they were punishable as a felony, with fine and imprisonment. 2d, 
That the practice was inexpedient, but so far innocent as to be left 
to the discretion of the parties; which he believed was the opinion 
of sober-minded people generally, in England. 3d, That as the 
chief . objection to it is a sinful prejudice against colour, 
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that prejudice is to be broken down, and the contrary right upheld, 
as neither improper nor expedient, when voluntarily exercised. 
This last, or even a much stronger advocacy of amalgamation, is 
the doctrine of Abolitionism, as is proven by facts deducible from 
their declaration of sentiments, and found in the whole scope of 
their writings and speeches. 

Mr. Breckinridge then went on to show the utter folly, and, as 
he believed, wickedness, of advocating amalgamation ; or so acting 
or talking as to create the universal impression, that that was what 
was meant. In the first place, the result after which the Abolition- 
ists seemed to strive, was impossible—in the most strict sense of 
the terms, naturally or physically impossible. He by no means 
meant to contend with some free-thinkers, who to upset the Mosaic 
Cosmogony, asserted that the different races of men were not fruit- 
ful, if intermixed beyond a given and very near point. But what 
he meant was this: All who believe the Mosaic account of the 
Origin of the human race, must, of course, believe that they were 
all once ofone complexion. Now, if they could all be amalgamated 
and made of one complexion again, those causes whatever they 
are, which have produced so great diversities, would after a time, 
re-produce them. And having gratified Mr. Thompson and his 
friends, by universal levelling and mixing; the world would soon 
find that they had done a work which nature did not permit to stand ; 
and would again behold, in one belt upon the earth’s surface, the 
black, in another the red, and in a third the white man. And to 
whatever degree they carried their principles into practice, they 
would find proportionately great counteracting causes continually 
fighting against them, and continualiy requiring the re-production 
of their amalgamated breed, from the original stocks. This, then, 
is a fatal objection to their scheme ; the course of nature is against 
it. But again, he would say, as a second fundamental objection 
against all such schemes, that whenever in the past history of the 
world, the various races of men had been allowed freely to amalga- 
mate, one of two concomitants had universally attended the process, 
namely, polygamy or prostitution. If either of these be permitted 
as innocent, amalgamation can easily be pushed through its first 
stage ; without one at least of these two engines, no progress has 
ever yet been made in this work of fighting against the overwhelm- 
ing course of events. He regretted he had not time to go over 
these branches of the argument with that pains which he could wish. 
If he had, he believed, notwithstanding all that Mr. Thompson had 
said, or might say, about sophistry, they could each of them be 
demonstrated as clearly as that gentleman at least could demonstrate 
any proposition in geometry. Again, in the third place, he believed, 
from what was contained in the Bible, that in preserving distinct 
from each other the three families of mankind, as descended from 
the three sons of Noah, God had great, and yet undeveloped, pur- 
poses to accomplish. How far the whole history of his providence 
led to the same conclusion, he must leave to their own reflections 
to determine. But onthe admission of such a truth as even pos- 
sible, it was surely natural to look for something in the structure of 
nature that would effectually prevent the obliteration of either race. 
One may find this in those general considerations which make inter- 
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marriages, in his view, inexpecient: or another, in the innate and 
absolute instincts of the creature. But both will receive with sus- 
picion, as an undoubted and fundamental rule of Christian morals, 
a dogma which requires us to contend against the clear leadings of 
Paovidence, and the good and merciful intentions of our Creator. 
We tax our faith but slightly, when we believe, that as soon as 
these purposes of mercy and glory are accomplished, and the signal 
revolution in the social condition of man now contended for, shall 
be required by the Almighty ; we may look fora channel of commu- 
nication between him and the world, more in accordance with the 
Spirit of his Son, than any which has yet brought us messages on 
the subject. The fourth objection which struck him against this 
whole procedure was, that in point of fact, the world has need of 
every race that now exists on its surface. It has taken forty centu- 
ries to adjust the nicely balanced and adapted relations and propor- 
tions of a vast and complicated structure, which the finger of all- 
pervading wisdom has itself guided in all the steps of its develop- 
ment. And now, a stroke of the pen is to subvert it all—and one 
dictum, of the world knows not whom, accomplish the most stu- 
pendous revolution which all these forty centuries have witnessed. 
Suppose the end gained. If any one race now existing was oblit- 
erated, or very materially altered in its physical condition, how large 
a portion of the world’s surface would become speedily depopulat- 
ed, and so remain until the present condition of things was restor- 
ed! If this could happen as to every race but one, what a wreck 
would the earth exhibit! He who will look with a Christian’s eye 
abroad upon the families of man, must feel, that to accomplish the 
great hopes that his heart has conceived for this ruined world, he 
needs every race that now peoples it; and must see the hand of 
God in arresting so speedily and so signally this pernicious heresy. 
In the fifth place, it suggested an argument against amalgamation, 
which at once showed the injustice of the outcry against America, 
and the total inconsiderateness of Mr. Thompson and his party. 
The fact was, that this prejudice of colour, as it was called, was in 
all respects mutual; and far from being the peculiar sin of America, 
was the common instinct of the human race, and existed as really, 
if not as strongly, on the side of the coloured population as on that 
of the whites. In proof of this, Mr. Breckinridge cited the case 
of Hayti, where no man is allowed the rights of citizenship, unless 
a certain portion of black blood runs in his veins; and that of 
Richard Lander, who, while travelling in the interior of Africa, as 
the servant of Park, was looked upon with comparative favour by 
the natives, on account of his dark complexion, while his master, 
who was of a very fair complexion, was far less a favourite on that 
account. The North American Indians and the blacks more readily 
intermix than the Indians and the whites; while the latter con- 
nexion, which is not indeed uncommon, is formed by the marriage 
of a white man with a squaw; never, or most rarely, of an Indian 
and a white woman. The slight and most exaggerated number of 
mulattoes, are nearly without exception the offspring of white men 
and coloured women. These facts seemed to show the reality and 
nature of the mutual aversion of which I have spoken—an aversion 
never overcome but in gross minds. And the whole current of re- 
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mark proves, that those who attempted to promote amalgamation, 
are fighting equally against the purposes of Providence, the con- 
victions of reason, and the best impulses of nature. 

He had much to say, which time failed him to say, on the spirit 
in which Abolition had been advocated in America; he would there- 
fore merely remark, whether it might be taken as a compliment, or 
the reverse, that the spirit of all Mr. ‘'Thompson’s speeches, which 
he had heard or read, might give them a tolerable idea of the spirit 
of Abolitionism every where; a spirit which many seemed to con- 
sider as from above, but for himself, he prayed to be preserved from 
any such spirit. He had much, also, to say upon the malignant 
feeling and spirit of insubordination which had been preduced by 
the discussion of these questions, in the breasts of multitudes of 
free coloured people. The riots of which so much had been said 
in this country, were as often produced by the imprudence and 
insolence of these deluded people, as by the wanton violence and 
prejudices of the lowest classes of the whites. In consequence 
of the influence of the Jacobinical principles of the Abolitionists, 
many free coloured servants left employments they had held for 
years, because the claim then first set up, of perfect domestic equal- 
ity with their masters, was refused; while many cases of insult to 
females, in the streets of our cities, signalised the same season and 
spirit. He had also much to say of the wide-spread feeling, look- 
ing towards immediate deliverance, from a distance and by force, 
which suddenly, and if the Abolitionists are innocent as they pre- 
tend, miraculously got possession of the minds of the slaves all 
over the southern country ; and which led to such stern, and but 
the more unhappy, if necessary, consequences, It has been said 
by Mr. T., in justification of his conduct, that persuasion had never 
yet induced any one to relax his hold on slaves; and that as for 
America, in particular, she would never be made to feel aught on 
the subject, till her pride and fears were awakened. To that he 
would only reply, that as regarded pride, perhaps America had her 
share of it; but if Abolition was not to be looked for till her fears 
granted it, he apprehended they would have sufficient time yet left 
to send Mr. Thompson on several new voyages, before the whole 
country was frightened into his terms. 





LATEST NEWS FROM FATHER MATHEW, AND TETOTO-PAPISM 
IN IRELAND. 


{te We take what follows from the organ of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Denomination in the United States, under date of Novem- 
ber 7, in which it is said to be an “Extract of a graphic letter from 
Dublin, published in a Boston paper.” 

Our readers cannot fail to observe that this so called temperance 
movement in Ireland, is most emphatically a papal movement, pro- 
duced by juggling, sustained by pretended miracles, based on 
Romish superstition, and having as its direct effect the obtaining of 
incalculable moneyed means by the priests, and as its indirect end, 
the organization and enrolment of the whole physical strength of 
papism in Britain, and the putting of it in a posture to be directed 
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towards any object that this inspired apostle may dictate, by order 
of his ecclesiastical superiors. 

While this is going on in Ireland, O’Connell has publicly de- 
clared, that if his demands on the British government are resisted 
by force—the papal Irish in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
&c. &c. are ready and resolved to burn those and other cities. 

We may look for trouble as the result of these combined opera- 
tions; and in the mean time commend the subject to the serious 
consideration of the American followers of Father Mathew and 
Daniel O'Connell, —one, the arrantist bigot, and the other the vilest 
demagogue of the age. 





‘¢ But the most singular thing is the temperance revolution, and 
the wonder of the age is Father Mathew. I have heard and seen 
him very satisfactorily, and think that, with his audience, it was the 
greatest spectacle I ever witnessed.—To-day I sat very near him, 
by means of Father O’Reilly—and not only saw the whole, but 
took notes of all his sermons, which was excellent.—He is a good 
looking man, about 46—florid face, curly black hair, and a Roman 
nose—with a good-humored expression. He was rather late, owing 
to the pressure of the people—but when he stepped upon the plat- 
form every voice was hushed and all eyes fixed on him. If he had 
been an angel from heaven he would not have commanded more 
attention. I never saw any thing like it before. The band of 
music played a hymn, during which he stood leaning on the altar, 
looking over the immense concourse without seeming to feel any 
awkwardness or any desire to make a display. His dress was a 
white robe, with gold around the neck and on the streamers in 
front, and his whole appearance was elegant and pleasing. Some 
poor cripples who had been laid inside the railing, were kneeling 
as well as they could, and muttering their prayers to him, of which 
he took no notice. After the hymn, he stood out more in front, 
and delivered his text and sermon without any book or notes. 
This was sensible and suited to the audience, who showed their 
approbation by frequent responses and prayers at the end of the 
sentences. ‘This lasted half an hour, during which time I do not 
think there was a dry eye in the whole assembly, and many were 
sobbing aloud, I could not tell why, except from the excitement. 
He then retired, and the meeting adjourned to a large open place 
called the Battery, on the outskirts of the town. Here on the rising 
ground he addressed them more particularly on the subject of tem- 
perance, and administered the pledge. The rush to take it was al- 
most fearful, so that the one or two hundred citizen constables 
were obliged to lay about them with their poles to prevent being 
overthrown, and some were seriously injured.—Father O’Reilly 
and some others near him constantly shed tears at this sight, which 
was extraordinary indeed. For a long distance around, the hills 
were covered with people, dressed in their best clothes; (which 
are not very good,) the women with their white caps and bright red 
cloaks gave a gay appearance to the whole. But the most striking 
feature in the scene was the sick; these were brought on carts and 
in litters, and were laid almost every where upon the grass; some, 
their friends were lifting up on their shoulders, that the sight of the 
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Father might cure them; some were too weak to hold up their 
heads, and made a ghastly appearance, as they were raised up to 
the light; some seemed in the last stage, and required all the at- 
tention of their relations. It was a touching thing to see the eager 
anxiety of the mothers and sisters, and to hear their prayers for their 
sons, husbands and fathers. One was carried back to the times of 
the apostles, and could hardly realize that he was not listening to 
some inspired person. 

After seeing the administering of the pledge, (which is kept 
much more sacredly than in the U. States,) I went around to hear 
the conversation of the people, and to ascertain, if possible, how 
they were affected. I found they were talking of the death of a 
man in Dublin who had broken the pledge and run mad, (which 
was correct) of the discourse, and the cures. ‘It is indeed won- 
derful,’ said a country proprietor, named O’Ferren, with whom I 
became acquainted, ‘how these cures take place ; the only encour- 
agement Father Mathew has ever given these poor invalids is that 
he will pray for them, and yet they believe he can cure by his word 
or touch—and I knew of two boys who were made well in an hour, 
after taking hold of his robe.’ Seeing three decent looking men 
talking together, I asked one if any person had been cured to-day. 
‘I know only one,’ said the man, ‘but I presume there are more.’ 
—‘ Have you seen the person?’ said I. ‘Seen him! and haven’t 
{ seen him these three years, every day, and never knew him walk 
a step ?—and isn’t he there, now, jumping about with them boys, 
yonder?’ There was no resisting such evidence as this, and, as the 
boy disappeared in the crowd, [ had no opportunity of disbelieving. 

I asked a poor woman who had brought her son ten miles on her 
back, if she noticed any change in him. ‘Not yet,’ she said; if it’s 
God’s will, he’ll be cured, we cannot have all we ask for, I hope 
Father Mathew’s prayers may prevail—or at least the sight of such 
an inspired man may do no good.” More than 1,000,000 adults 
have taken the pledge, and it is very seldom broken.—Many say 
there has never been but one case—that of the man in Dublin, who 
died—which shows that there have been but few. Those who 
take it receive a medal which they wear around their necks, and 
many consider it a kind of charm.” 





BRIEF OF POPE GREGORY XVI. TO BOYER, PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 


To our dear son, the illustrious and honorable Boyer, President 
of the Republic of Hayti. 
Grecory XVI., Pontiff. 

Many and unanimous accounts, as well as the correspondence 
of your ministers, have apprised the Chair of Rome, which, by the 
will of God, we now occupy, of the zeal which distinguishes your 
excellency, and of your sincere desire to cherish and consolidate 
the Catholic religion, which has been rendered by the constitution 
of Hayti, the religion of the State. 

These sentiments, worthy of a Christian and of an enlightened 
Prince, have filled us with the more lively satisfaction, because we 
hope that they will advance the glory of God and the eternal sal- 
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vation of man; that they will constitute a title of honor to yourself 
in life, and will obtain for you a great and glorious recompense 
hereafter. 

In former years, the Apostolical chair of Rome has labored, by 
correspondence and by missions, to promote the interests of the 
faith in the illustrious Republic of Hayti; but, owing to the dis- 
tance, and various other circumstances, nothing definite has yet 
been done. We have now determined to send near your excel- 
lency, our Legate, the venerable brother John England, Bishop of 
Charleston, in the United States of North America, whose intelli- 
gence and piety are well known, that he may treat with your excel- 
lency respecting the affairs of the Catholic religion throughout the 
Republic; that he may deliberate with your excellency respecting the 
choice of pastors; that he may form a national clergy; establish 
ecclesiastical discipline, and provide for the spiritual wants of the 
people: that by your excellency’s aid and favor, our said Legate may 
execute his task successfully. He is invested with the requisite 
authority, and we recommend him to your protection. In the hope 
that this will be extended, we cordially bestow on your excellency, 
and the Republic which you govern, the Apostolical benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, at Rome, sealed with the seal of the fisher- 
men, the 20th of May, (4,) A. D. 1834, and of our Pontificate, the 


third. GasPaR GASPARINI. 





RELATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
THE POPE OF ROME. 


{iS We put the following letter on record, as a document of 
great interest—and which may lead, if things take their natural 
course, to important results. 

It is of course, the duty of our government to treat all foreign 
governments with respect ; but we greatly question the propriety of 
its treating with the Pope, as Pope, at all, or in any way. Let the 
government recognise him as the temporal head of the states of the 
church, and treat him with respect, as a temporal prince ; but there 
is no reason why it should have any thing whatever to do with him 
as “the head of a great and Christian church ;” and there is everv 
possible reason why it should never have recognised his right, as 
such, to interfere in the ‘‘ differences’ of ‘‘ foreign nations,” even 
‘with the benign view of affecting reconciliations between them.” 
With the Pope, as Prince, our government may possibly have rela- 
tions; but with the Pope, as Pope, it can have none, without vio- 
lating the constitution, insulting the nation, and greatly and need- 
lessly embarrassing and entangling the government. 

Let it be noticed too, that in whatever degree the Pope of Rome 
is authorised to ask for explanations in regard to the rights and lib- 
erties of American papists; in the very same degree, this govern- 
ment and nation are interested to know what power and authority 
the Pope lays claim to over that portion of our citizens, and what 
duty and allegiance they owe to him; and this aspect of the sub- 
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ject becomes one of intense interest as it regards foreign papists 
who emigrate to the United States. This is the real difficulty i in 
our naturalization laws. Protestants coming here, renounce all 
foreign jurisdiction explicitly, and readily mix up with the mass of 
our people. Papists, on the contrary, hold on to a foreign juris- 
diction, which is entirely irreconcileable with their duties as Amer- 
ican citizens—and with the claims of the government and country 
upon them. And for proof positive that the pope so considers 
it, see his anxiety on the subject; and as conclusive evidence, that 
our government has so considered it, and not dared to cure nor 
even to probe the evil—see the letter printed below. 

We consider the whole subject one of profound importance— 
not as affecting any particular administration or public man, but 
as indicating the general course of our government; and as clearly 
showing that it has taken a wrong view of the case, and acted in 
a manner full of danger and embarrassment. 


Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Cicognani. 


WasuHincTon, 20TH Jury, 1830. 


“ Your letters of the 11th of April, and 5th of May, the first an- 
ticipating the favorable sentiments of his holiness the Pope, towards 
the Government and the people of the United States, and the last 
confirming your anticipations, have been received at this Depart- 
ment, and submitted to the President, by whom I am directed to 
convey to His Holiness, through the same channel, an assurance 
of the satisfaction which he derives from this communication of the 
frank and liberal opinions entertained by the apostolic see, towards 
this Government and people, and of the policy which you, likewise, 
state His Holiness has adopted, and which is so worthy of the head 
of a great and Christian Church, assiduously to cultivate in his in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, the relations of amity and good will, 
sedulously to abstain from all interference in their occasional differ- 
ences with each other, except with the benign view of affecting 
reconciliations between them. 

You will accordingly seek an early opportunity to make known 
to the Pope, in terms and manner best suited to the occasion, the 
light in which the President views the communication referred to, 
and likewise you will assure him that the President reciprocates, in 
their full extent and spirit, the friendly and liberal sentiments enter- 
tained by his holiness towards the Government and the people of 
the United States, by those which he entertains towards the Gov- 
ernment of the apostolic see, and the people of the states of the 
Church, and it is the President’s wish, that you should, upon the 
same occasion, offer his congratulations to the Holy Father, upon 
his recent succession to the Tiara, not from any hereditary claim on 
his part, but from preponderating influence, which a just estimation 
of his talents and virtues naturally had upon the enlightened councils 
by which that high distinction was conferred, and which afforded 
the best pledge that his pontificate will be a wise and beneficient one. 


You will take care, likewise. to assure His Holiness, in reference 
to the paternal! solicitude, which he expresses in behalt of the Reo- 
man Catholics of the United States, that all our citizens professing 
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that religion, stand upon the same elevated ground which citizens 
of all other religious denominations occupy, in regard to the rights 
of conscience, that of perfect liberty, contradistinguished from tol- 
eration ; that they enjoy an entire exemption from coercion, in 
every possible shape, upon the score of religious faith, and that they 
are free, in common with their fellow citizens of all other sects, to 
adhere to, or adopt the creeds, and practice the worship best adapt- 
ed to their reason or prejudices; and that there exists a perfect 
unity of faith in the United States, amongst religionists of all pro- 
fessions, as to the wisdom and policy of that cardinal feature of all 
our constitutions and frames of Government, both those of the 
United States, and the separate states of the Union, by which the 
inestimable right is formally recognized, and the enjoyment of it 
is inviolably secured.” 





{YS NOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &C. 


From Ocroser 22 ro NovemBER 20.—WVew Subscribers.—Rev. George 
Marshall, Pittsburg, Pa., name added from January, 1840, and the back numbers 
up to and including Nov., forwarded: we can let him have a bound vol. for 1839 
at the subscription price, but can’t send it by mail.—Rev. Jacob F. Price, Waller 
B. Redd, Esq., and Mr. C. M. Keyser, of Fayette Co. Ky., names added from 
November ’40.—Miss Isabella Lees, of Richmond, Ky., $2,50 for 1840, name 
added and back numbers sent; at the same time, received from Dr. Price, $2,590 
to the credit of Mr. S. H. Woodson, formerly of Ky., which pays in full—The 
back numbers, from January to October inclusive, sent to Mr. W. Myrover, Fay- 
etteville, N. C.—Mrs. Susan Brent, Paris, Ky., from December ’49, by direction 
of Mrs. E. L.—Mr. Peter Stradley, Ashville, N.C., $2, and name added from 
December ’40, by order of P. M. 

Changes, Discontinuances, §c —William Norris, Fsq., Lancaster, Pa. dis- 
continued, he haying departed this life: a benevolent, enlightened, cultivated gen- 
tleman of the old school, su few of whom alas! are left to adorn society; a man 
of talents and various attainments, polished by foreign travel; an able and honest 
lawyer; and, as we rejoice to learn from the best authority, crowning all at last 
with an humble hope in Christ;—we have known few men whom, from the know- 
ledge we had of him, we respected more, or would have trusted farther.—Rev. 
C. P. Cummins’ direction changed to White House P. O , Cumberland Co , Pa.; 
the November No. sent to his former P. O. before we received his order to change. 
—Miss 'l'orrence’s direction changed to Frederick eity, Md.—A copy of our Oc- 
teber No. returned through the P. O. ‘refused’ by lm. H. Pierce, without any 
information as to who he may be or w here he lives. —''he copy sent to our Jate 
excellent friend and brother Rev. H. 8S. Pratt, of Alubama, discontinued; and the 
request in the private letter to us anae d to. 

Payments.—D. A. Sayre, of Lexington, Ky., $5.—Rev. Dr. Hazelins, of 8, 
Carolina, $2,50 My, S: muel Wier , Esq , which pays for 184'.—Samuel Wier. 
Esq., Columbia, C., $2,50 for 1840; we send to Mr. W. the Nos, for March, 
August, and teem Ps “1838, and regret we hive no copy of the number 
for July for that year.—Willis Collins, of Winchester, Ky., $7,50 by the 
hands of Mr. Mcllroy, which pays three years; Mr. Collin’s subscription began 
with July, 1837, and is paid up to last July. —Mrs. M. Brown, of Frankfort, Ky. * 
by the hands of Mr. Bullock, $5 for 18. 10 and 1841.—Rev. Pr. Biythe, of Indi- 
ana, $5, for himself und Mr. J. McMillan, for 1840.—Capt. E. M. Donaldson, of 


York, Pa. $2,50 for one year, in full, by the hands of Mr. Kirkwood, to whom 
we have sent the No. for July, written for.—J. H. L am pkin, I-sq., of Georgia, $5 
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Tue Praessytery of New Brunswick say, they ‘‘consider it becoming and 
proper, that ministers of the Gospel in the exercise of their public offices, should 
revive the practice of wearing the gown; and that it be recommended to the 
members of this body, when they deem it expedient to act in conformity with this 
suggestion.”.’"—We hope tis venerable and respected church court is prepared 
with a scripture precept, or at least an apostolic example for this recon mendation. 
Or in default of both, will allow those of us who prefer men’s apparel to that of 
woren and children, to suppose that whut a man puts on his back can no more 
avail him, than what he puts in his belly. If the various authorities in the church 
of God were to do their duty in regard to the heads and hearts of the brethren, the 
tailor might be safely trusted with their clothes. 

THE QUESTION of intercommunion amongst Christian denominations is occu- 
pying the attention of various conductors of the public press. We beg leave to 
refer our readers to the January No. of this Magazine for the present year, pp. 
89—44, where they will find an article headed ‘*‘ Unity of the Church,” and 
signed ‘Catholicus ;’ in which the whole case is put in a very simple light. That 
article is a contribution to our pages, by one of the oldest, most admired, and most 
extensively known ministers of Christ, now alive; and we cordially assent to its 
general principles and spirit. We give its concluding sentence: ‘‘ Christians then 
may lawfully associate in separate companies, and under a peculiar regimen, but 
they may not exclude any of Christ's disciples from his table and the privi- 
leges of his house.’’ The italics are the author’s Might we presume to request 
our friends, Dr. Engles of Philadelphia, and Dr. Bond of New York, to reprint the 
article of Catholicus? Weappeal specially to them, because they have both treated 
the genera! subject a little, in the respective papers over which they so ably preside. 

THE PAPAL ecclesiastics of the United States get pretty good pickings from 
the bigots and despots of Europe. ‘There are four great centres in continental 
Europe, from which money comes to help the Pope’s ‘* Poor Missionaries’’(!!!) 
in this benighted land of ours: 1 Vienna; 2 Rome; 3 Paris; 4 Lyons. The sams 
stated below are such as our good prelates, &c. were allowed during the vear 
1839, by one only of their European treasuries: and no doubt the other three, 
did as well as ths. In that case, on/y about a million and a half of francs 
were sent to them, last year, to corrupt our youth and seduce our people. It is 
to be expected that Father Mathew will do better for them, when he gets his 
army of millions of penny-a-weekers thoronghly organised, ‘ihese sums are taken 
by the New York Observer, from the May No. for 1840 of the ‘Annals of Pro- 
pagation of Faith,’ printed at Lyons, in France; and are therefore entirely au- 
thentic. The reader will please remember what ‘‘my lord England, Bishop, 
&c.’’—-said the other day in his proclamation to the papal voters of the United States 
about ‘‘ republican simplicity, &c.”’ 

From the annual ‘‘ compte renda’’ of the French Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, it appears that the following sums were expended in 1839, in sus- 
taining Roman Catholic missions in the United States, viz: 

Paid to the Lazarists, for the missions to Missouri and Illinois, the 


Seminary, and the College of St. Mariedes Barriens, = - - 7,000 franes, 
Outfit of Missionaries who left in 1839 to join those missions, 9,333 30 
To the Jesuits, for missions in \issouri and New Orleans, - 15,000 
Ditto in Kentucky, - - - - - - - - 6,000 


There were also sent— 
To my lord Eccleston, Archbishop of Baltimore, 7,327 
To my lord Loras, Bishop of Dubnque, - - - - - 52,627 
To my lord Purcell, Bishop of Cincinnati, — - - - - 89,827 
To my lord Fenwick, Bishop of Boston, - ~ « - - 20,327 
To my lord Kenrick, Bishop of Philadelphia, - - - 20,327 
To my lord Hughes, acting Bishop of New York, - - - $83! §0 
To my lord Miles, Bishop of Nashville, - - - - 26,827 
To my lord Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown, - - - - 21,409 
To my lord Hailandiere, Bishop of Vincennes, = - - - 65,827 


To my lord Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis, - - - - - 20,327 
To my lord Blanc, acting Bishop of Natchez, - ~ - 10,827 
To my lord England, Bishop of Charleston, — - - - - 13,827 
Outfit of Missionaries to Detroit, - - - - - - 4,000 
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Tue Corzece of Princeton in Jersey, once under an orthodox Presbyterian 
influence, seems to forego no opportunity to convince the public that it might 
shift that position. Its officers have need no longer to be Presbyterian, which is no 
great matter; its Trustees, (we mean the elected ones,) are so chosen, as occa- 
sionally to seem anxiously to avoid a Presbyterian, which is a matter of import- 
ance. Its honours too, are most peculiarly conferred: some years ago selecting a 
papist, (Judge Gaston, of N.C.) just under such circumstances as to show how 
completely Vassau (!!!) Hall, was neutral as to papism and protestantism; and 
now again to make manifest how indifferent it is, to orthodcxy and to Presbyteri- 
anism, it selects out of all America, a single man to make a Dector in Divinity, 
(Mr. Armstrong,) whose professional claims and merits to such a distinction are 
unknown; but who is well known for an active friend of the semi pelagian party, 
and a steady and zealous disturber of the Presbyterian church. As public senti- 
ment is the only means of operating on a close corporation in a case like this, we 
feel called on to say, that such things surprise and grieve the real friends of the 
college, and are unwise as they are inconsistent. ‘The Faculty of the College is 
a very strong one; and we sincerely hope the trustees will pause and reflect. 

THE GENTLEMAN, who is we believe chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, says in a letter published in the Watch- 
man of the South, some time in October, that the Board is taking measures 
to have Calvin’s Institutes stereotyped. ‘The Christian public will doubtless 
rejoice to hear this; and as we happen to know something about the case, we 
think that justice requires a further explanation, and that the public ought not to 
receive a wrong impression, nor ought any of the functionaries of that Board to 
allow one to be made, in regard to this important measure. ‘The facts are briefly 
these: The senior editor of this Magazine publicly proposed to his congregation, 
on the occasion of the late semi-centenary collection, that they should raise funds 
to stereotype this great work, and the suggestion was responded to by a subscrip- 
tion of nearly $2000 for that object. ‘The pastor and session of the First Presby- 
terian church in Baltimore, afterwards united cordially in this noble undertaking, 
and agreed that the work should be done at the joint expense of the two churches. 
In this state of the case, a correspondence was opened with the Committee,which, to 
our great surprise and mortification, seemed not only luke-warm, but difficult to 
satisfy, in regard to an enterprise upon which we had supposed they would enter with 
enthusiasm. And it was only after various suggestions, that this greatest work of 
its immortal anthor, was not suited to general circulation, was not timely, was in 
certain parts not orthodox, was not well translated,—together with minor difficul- 
ties, that they finally agreed to take measures to have it stereotyped, at the ex- 
pense of these two congregations, We had no desire that any thing should be 
publicly said un this subject; but when in answer to a public suggestion by the 
editor of the Watchman of the Sonth, that too many sma/l buoks were published 
by the Board, the fact of stereotyping this book is stated as one of the grounds of 
credit for an opposite course of policy; it seems to us that we are bound, in jus- 
tice to ourselves and to the facts of the case, to say this much at least.—We hap- 
pen to know also, that the pastor of the First Presbyterian church in Louisville, 
Kentucky, proposed to the Board, to furnish money to publish such a selection of 
the prose works of John Milton, as the Board itself would sanction or make; and 
that after several letters had passed between them, the Board dropped the corres- 
pondence, virtually declining to publish the work; and so lost the money, the book, 
the glory, and the good that must have resulted. It is a subject of solemn and 
most grave consideration, and must fill many minds with anxious reflections for the 
future, when learned, pious and Calvinistic divines, in such circumstances, hesitate 
upon the Institutes of Calvin, and reject the selected prose works of Milton. For 
Our parts, we will not trust ourselves to compare the Jabours of these two unpar- 
ralelled men—even with the many excellent books the Board has published, much 
less to contrast thern with the doubtful and inferior ones; but will content our- 
selves with remembering, that by the universal judgment of mankind, they stand 
in the first rank ef human fame and excellence. 

We WOULD respectfully request the Kentucky papers with which we exchange, 
to select and publish such portions of the article in the present No. of our Maga- 
zine, under the title Foreign Labours, &., as will set in a clear light, our opin- 
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ions and doings in regard to Abolition, four years ago, in Scotland. This seems 
due to us, considering the extraordinary accusations of Robert Wickliffe, Esq. of 
Lexington, against the Senior Editor of this Journal. Will our Kentucky sub- 
scribers join us in this suggestion? 

A series of able articles on Molinism, (the Pelagianism of the Jesuits,) by 
the author of the series on Celibacy, and that on Transubstantiation, formerly 
published by us, will be commenced in our next No. 

THE ABSENCE of one of the editors and the serious indisposition of the other, 
during the month of October, will account to our correspondents and patrons, for 
any apparent neglect. 

Tose WHo intend to discontinue their subscription, ought to inform us of it—- 
on the receipt of this No. which closes the year; and to pay all arrears before do- 
ing so. This is also a favourable moment for our friends to increase our sub- 
scription list. ‘Those who have never paid any thing during as much as five years, 
(and many owe for six years,) will receive no paper after this. Exchange papers 
which never publish our table of contents, will be discontinued after this No.; ex- 
cept such as we consider of value to us, to which the January No. will be sent; 
and we will exchange, as a general rule, with any paper that will regularly insert 
our contents. 

ONE OF THE political papers of Baltimore, (the Pilot,) has broken ground in 
the Papal controversy, so far as the political aspect of that superstition is con- 
cerned. ‘This is an important indication of the advance of public sentiment; and 
we doubt not the great protestant community of the United States will see the im- 
portance of sustaining that press, in the independent and protestant stand it has 
taken. Nothing is clearer than that the papal ecclesiastics in this country have for 
years controlled the papal vote of the nation, whenever they desired it; and that 
political parties have pandered for it, in many portions of the country. There 
remain two courses for parties to take; viz:—1l. to hackster with the Bishops and 
demagogues of that sect, and give them the virtual control of our elections ; or,— 
2. for all parties to repudiate their insolent dictation, and unite in reducing them 
to their proper level with other people. ‘The former course must be adopted so 
long as the political press cowers before organised papism; the latter will result 
from the exposure that must follow the free discussion of the subject, as a branch 
of politics, by the public press. And we trust and believe, this result will follow 
the movement of General Duff Green, the veteran editor of the Pilot. His pa- 
per is printed daily, tri-weekly and weekly, at $6, $4, and $2.50 per annum, in 
advance. 

We FIND in the Protestant and Herald of November 5, in its account of 
the doings of the Synod of Kentucky, at its late session, the following item: ‘*Lewis 
W. Green and others presented a complaint against the Presbytery of Transylva- 
nia, in the case of Rev. Harvey Woods, which they afterwards had leave to with- 
draw, the matter being amicably adjusted by the Presbytery themselves, and Bro- 
ther Woods agreeing to atlhere and submit to the General Assembly in like 
manner, and form with the minority at Paris, in 1&838.”’ This Rev. Harvey 
TVoods is the individual who has written so largely in the Baptist paper at 
Louisville, Ky., and the paper of Mr, Converse in Philadelphia, against the Pres- 
byterian church, nnd in favor of the Pelagian party and Assembly; the same who 
in his reckless malice and impertinence, made the gross attack, which our readers 
cannot have forgotten, upon us, our brothers, and our venerable mother. Here 
we have him officially recognising the falsehood and perfidy of all his writings. 

WE ARE INFORMED through the P. O. that a Nun, whose family name is 
O’ Sullivan, but called Sister Mary Johns, has very lately escaped from the 
Nunnery in Georgetown, D.C. We wish her well. 50-7? Will our lawmakers 
tell us whether it is wise to tolerate private prisons for free American women, 
kept by irresponsible foreign spies? Will our Grand Juries, Judges, and Prosecut- 
ing Attornies, tell us what relation these matters may have to public morality and 


order? ff 
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